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RENEWAL OF THE RAILROAD LABOR WAR 


HE GRIM POSSIBILITY of an enormous labor war 

this winter that will dislocate industry and transpor- 

tation and bring distress to the entire country is seen 
by some in the general mobilization of the forces of labor and 
capital behind the leaders of railroad labor and railroad eapital 
in their pending battle over the enforcement of the Adamson 
Kight-Hour Law. Thus, on the one hand, we have the rail- 
roads of the United States, which represent a paper value of 
twenty billions of dollars and employ more than one and a half 
million persons, combining to fight the new law by injunction, 
and supported by a new eight-billion-dollar organization of cap- 
italists called the National Industrial Conference Board, whose 
factories give employment to nearly seven million persons; and, 
on the other hand, the four hundred thousand members of four 
great railroad brotherhoods, backed by nearly three hundred 
thousand other organized railroad workers and by the two mil- 
The rail- 


road companies, according to one of their official spokesmen, 


lion members of the American Federation of Labor. 


“are agreed to fight to the end” against the enforcement of 
the Adamson Law, which they are attacking in the courts as 
uneonstitutional, indefinite, and unjust. But 
still in effect,” retorts W. G. Lee, head of the Brotherhood of 


Railway Trainmen, ‘‘and if the railroads do not 


‘*a strike vote is 


live up to 
the very spirit of the law, there is no reason why the brother- 
And 


Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, 


hoods should not take advantage of their strongest ecard.” 


declares that ‘‘ whatever steps the railroads may take to kill the 
Adamson Law, that law is going into effect on January 1, and it 
will be enforeed.”” Mr. Gompers goes on to say, with a rap at 
the Republican party and a dip into Shakespeare: 


“When the money power of the United States failed in the 
attempt to corrupt the electorate, and when their plans were 
upset by the votes of the citizenship of the United States, the 
capitalists showed their colors. They met and gave out a dee- 
laration that they were going to antagonize every effort put 
forth by organized labor. 

**But, men of wealth, I say to you, be careful how far you go. 
There is a limit even to human endurance. You throw down 
the gauntlet and we accept the challenge. When the time comes, 
it will be another ease of ‘Lay on, Macduff, and damn’'d be 
him that first cries “Hold, enough!”’’ ” 


In addition to this promise of a direct trial of strength between 


capital and labor in the railroad world, we have the assurance 


of W. S. Carter, head of the Broxherhosd of Locomotive Fire- 
men, that organized labor will fight with every t legal nieans at 
its command any attempt by Congress to enact legislation pro- 
viding for compulsory arbitration in labor disputes. Some 
editors inferpret this as meaning that labor will bitterly oppose 
any curtailment of its right to strike. If this view is correct, 
there may be serious opposition in Congress to the completion 
of President Wilson’s program of labor legislation, of which the 
saw was only a One clause in this uncom- 


Adamson part. 


pleted program, the Washington correspondents remind us, 
would make it illegal to call a strike or a lockout on a com- 
mon earrier before a complete Government investigation had 
made publie the merits of the dispute. 

Thus are ‘‘the dragon’s teeth, sown so recklessly when the 
Adamson Law was jammed through Congress,”’ producing their 
expected crop, remarks the Brooklyn Times, which sees the 
President confronted by ‘‘a tremendous task.’ For ‘a wide- 
spread breach between capital and labor must not be allowed 
to tear up the fabrie of the Republic.” “‘A memorable battle 


is in prospect,” thinks the Brooklyn Eagle, and the Chicago 
Tribune admonishes the public not to shut its eyes to the gray- 
ity of the situation. Says this influential Chicago paper: 
“The problem is a difficult one, complicated by the power 
of the organized railway men to paralyze business for a time. 
This power is the erux of the whole problem. The public and 
Congress must deal with it. Quite naturally the brotherhoods 
and their backers in the Federation have determined to prevent 
any limitation of this power. They will fight it, just as capital 
fights any restriction of its power. The public, which is vitally 
interested to defend itself from uneurbed power, whether that of 
labor or that of capital, must express itself in the solution of the 
railway problem. That the public shall remain defenseless be- 
tween the alternative of railroad paralysis and the indefinite 
increase of transportation cost is not to be tolerated. Its present 
predicament is a case of ‘heads you win, tails I lose.’”’ 
those 


Here is President Wilson’s opportunity to confound 


critics who accuse him of lacking ‘“‘backbone,”’ remarks the 


Richmond Evening Journal, which urges him to renew in his 
forthcoming message to Congress ‘‘ those recommendations which 


were ignored in the rush legislation of painful memory”: 


Interstate Commerce 
that 


increased to 


“These, included enlargement of the 
Commission membership, authority to 
whether or not freight-rates should he 


to consider 
meet the 


body 
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additional expenditures caused to railroads by the eight-hour 
day, and a statute for compulsory investigation of industrial 
disputes, no strike or lockout to be permitted while the investi- 
gation is in progress. As the American Federation of Labor has 
recently declared in opposition to compulsory investigation, it is 
likely that the President will find he has a task of no slight 
dimensions before him if he insists on the carrying out of the 

















WILL IT HOLD? 
Kirby in the New York World. 


latter clause. Yet it is just that feature which, while pro- 
viding the greatest task to accomplish, will also furnish the 
greatest test of his backbone. He is on récord as saying that 
the situation which the country had to face last August, when 
the brotherhoods held up Congress, must never occur again. 
The national council of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has framed resolutions which, if adopted by the parent 
organization, provide for a referendum by the business interests 
of the United States as to legislation to prevent interruption of 
transportation. service pending the settlement of disputes 
between employers and employees of transportation lines and 
to avoid any recurrence of the situation created by the recently 
threatened railway strike. Passage of the compulsory investi- 
gation bill, embodied in the President’s recommendations, will, 
of course, give the country the guaranty sought. Why the 
Federation of Labor should object to such legislation is not 
clear. The findings are in no sense binding on either parties. 

“What the proposed law will do, as we have pointed out, 
is to focus public attention on the points at issue, publicity 
being obligatory. With the contentions of both sides fully 
blazoned through the press, the public becomes a sort of unofficial 
jury whose verdict will invariably decide the controversy. The 
cause that is just need not fear to face such a tribunal. To win 
in any strike or lockout the foree of public opinion must be 
enlisted; without it, the contender’s case is lost. That side 
which can gain this powerful advocate, following a thorough ex- 
position of the moot points, is morally certain to emerge victor. 

“The American people can be trusted to give a just de- 
cision when they are in full possession of the facts. That is 
why we favor compulsory investigation. First, to prevent the 
arbitrary blocking of the traffic of a nation; next, to avoid snap 
judgments by either side; thirdly, to insure complete publicity of 
the opposing contentions to the end that a great neutral jury 
may consider them carefully and render a decision in accordance 
with justice and equity. If Mr. Wilson ean succeed in influencing 
the passage of the compulsory investigation measure, despite the 
opposition that now seems likely, he will have demonstrated 
beyond eavil his right to be regarded as the man of the hour or, 
to quote Maximilian Harden, ‘to loom up as no other who is 
visible to-day.’”’ 


Reminding us that ‘‘the public interest is paramount” in 
railroad disputes, the New York Tribune says: 


“The public has both the moral and legal right to protect 
itself completely against loss and injury due to squabbles be- 
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tween the railroad unions and the companies. It is entitled to 
forbid strikes or lockouts which interrupt interstate trans- 
portation. It is not an innocent bystander. It is an interested 
party whose power over the disturbers of its peace and comfort 
is unlimited. 

**The railroads are instrumentalities of interstate commerce. 
Congress has authority under the Constitution to regulate them, 
and it has already exercised that authority to the extent of 
protecting the public against excessive freight-charges. It can 
go as much further as it cares to go. By the Adamson Act it 
has fixt the wages of railroad operatives. It has declared itself 
competent to fix their working hours per day. There is no 
reason why it should not make it a condition of their employ- 
ment that they shall not, by collective action, tie up transportation 
the country over, and thus inflict incalculable losses upon the 
publie. 

“The railroads are not private enterprises. They are Govern- 
mental instrumentalities. The publie’s interest in their opera- 
tion is ‘paramount.’ If they are to be controlled, the control 
should be complete and adequate. The present privilege of 
railroad employees to strike at will should be withdrawn. As 
events have shown, it is a right absolutely inconsistent with 
the public’s security and interest.” 

Mr. Elisha Lee’s declaration that the railroads ‘‘are agreed 
to fight to the end”? moves the Louisville Post to remark that 
‘the railroad oligarchy is as blind as ever was the slave oligarchy, 
which resisted every suggestion of gradual or compensated 
emancipation.” If they can learn nothing from the history of 
other interests, continues this Kentucky paper, perhaps they 
can find some illumination in the following facts of their own 
history: 

“The railroads fought to the end the adoption of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

“The railroads fought to the end every attempt to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission anything more than advisory 
power over the regulation of rates or the eradication of abuses. 

“The railroads fought to the end all attempts of State legis- 
Jatures and of Congress to abolish rgbates or put an end to the 
pass evil, which had grown to large proportions. 

“The railroads fought to the end the passage of the Hepburn 
Law, which they declared to be confiscatory and unconstitutional. 
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“SIT DOWN!” 


—Cory in the Louisville Post. 


“They fought to the end the building of the Panama Canal. 

“They fought to the end the National Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. 

“They fought to the end the law requiring the application of 
safety-appliances first to passenger- and then to freight-trains. 

“They fought to the end all legislation putting a limit to the 
continuous service of railroad employees. 
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‘They fought to the end the order to separate the coal-mining 
industry and other industries from great transportation lines. 

““Only to have revealed to the managers themselves the 
ramification of these evils and the methods by which their own 
service had been demoralized through outside connections. 

‘All of these reforms should have been from within; should 
have been initiated by the railroad managers themselves. They 


‘were embodied in law only: when these abuses had reached 
- proportions that were no longer tolerable.” 


On the other hand, the declaration of one of the Brotherhood 


‘chiefs that “‘we’re going to work for an eight-hour day or better 


for all men and women, and if we ecan’t-get it peacefully we'll 
fight for it,”” moves the New York Times to ask how labor and 
capital ean fight each other without making a victim of the 
public. We read: 


‘The idea seems to be that the unions are going to fight the 
capitalists, just as the brotherhoods are fighting the railways. 
But already the latter fight has demonstrated that the railways 
are only a sort of middlemen, collecting from the shippers what 
the shippers collect from producers, and what the producers 
colleet from the consumers of their goods. The fight, therefore, 
is between the producers and the consumers of goods as much 
as or more than it is between the brotherhoods and the railways. 
The community is finding itself short of railway accommoda- 
tion and is paying high for all it consumes. 

“So the fight between labor and capital will prove incap- 
able of being compartmented. The capitalists can pay wages 
only from the proceeds of products. If labor decreases produc- 
tion by shortening hours it will pay more for what it consumes 
than it will gain in ease of life. The brotherhoods sought a law 
which should give them two hours less work for the same pay. 
It is not possible to imagine a law enacting a general eight-hour 
day on the same terms. It is not possible to imagine that labor 
in general can get the same terms or would accept a shortening 
of the day that involved a shortening of wages. If those im- 
probabilities be imagined, it would remain true that labor 
would have to pay the price of its ease in the resultant increase 
of the prices of all manufactured goods. It is true that there is 
a theory to the contrary. There‘is much talk about a biological 
work-day and about larger production in shorter time. 

“The only practical knowledge of the results of shortening 
the work-day on any considerable seale was afforded by the 
inquiry in the ease of 336 establishments by the Department of 
Labor, in 1904, when the question was free from the complica- 
tions of the present moment. In 89 per cent. of the total the 
cost of manufacture was increased a minimum of 7 per cent. 
In 110 cases the inerease was over 10 per cent. If the cost of 
production is inereased by such percentages, the cost to the 
consumer is increased more. The effect of an increase of that 
sort would bring labor face to face with those whom it truly 
must fight, not the wage-payers, but the consumers of goods. 
It is not too much to say that everybody is in favor of a shorter 
work-day at the expense of somebody else, and that hardly 
anybody is willing to pay the cost of the boon himself. 

“The alternative to fighting for the eight-hour day. is to 
earn it. In that manner most shortenings of work-days have 
come about. The unions boast of what they have won for 
labor. They would have won nothing but for what capital has 
accomplished in increasing production by methods which have 
had the whole-souled opposition of labor. The increase of pro- 
duction by labor-saving machinery is the fundamental explana- 
tion of the shortening of the old-fashioned dawn-to-twilight 
work-day, or even longer. Trade-unions fight a hopeless battle 
when they fight by foree without reason. They can pass statutes 
and find disappointment in them. They can not alter the laws 
of economies and life, dislike them how they may.” 

Meanwhile, efforts are being made to get one or more test 
eases relating to the Adamson Law before the Supreme Court 
as speedily as possible, in the hope that the law may be inter- 
preted and passéd upon by that tribunal before January 1, 
when it goes into effect. To this end, Judge William C. Hook, 
in the United States District Court in Kansas City, has already 
declared the law uneonstitutional. This and all the other 
injunction proceedings brought by the railroads against the 
enforeemert of this law will be defended by the Department 
of Justice. ‘‘ Henceforth,” notes the Seattle Times, ‘the contest 
is between the railroads and the United States,’ and the brother- 


hoods ean feel that their case is in able hands. 


OUR TERMS TO MEXICO 


BLUNT ANGLO-SAXON DEMAND, couched | in 
correct diplomatic language, is made upon the Mexican 
members of the American and Mexican Joint Com- 

mission in the Administration’s terms for the adjustment of 
relations between Mexico and this country. Thus some observers 
characterize the memorandum handed to the Mexican commis- 
sioners by their American colleagues at a session in Atlantic City, 
on November 21. A New York Sun correspondent, writing from 

















“DONT BLOW OUT THE GAS!” 

—Marcus in the New York Times 
there, says that without doubt the proposal is ‘substantially 
a note from President Wilson,” and the chief points in it are 
summarized as follows: 


‘1. The United States will withdraw its troops from Mexico 
within three months provided there are no more raids upon 
American territory or attacks upon the troops themselves. 

2. The United States will patrol its own side of the border 
and in the event of a raid will pursue the raiders into Mexico. 

**3. Should the Mexican Government decline to agree to the 
United States’s right of pursuit for any distance into Mexican 
territory the United States nevertheless will make punitive 
expeditions into Mexico if there should be any further attacks 
upon American citizens or towns on this side of the border. 
The United States will permit no obstacles to be thrown in its wa) 
in the event of such expeditions.” 

Press reports charge Mr. Luis Cabrera, chairman for the 
Mexican side of the Joint Commission, and. his two associates, 
Mr. Ignacio Bonillas and Mr. Alberto J. Pani, with meeting 
these proposals with ‘‘dilatory tactics,” and some editorial 
observers in consequence are severe in their criticism of Mr. 
Cabrera, who, they remind us, is Carranza’s personal repre- 
sentative and also Minister of Finance in his Cabinet. The 
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New York Times, for instance, says that to “our simple, un- 
sophisticated Northern minds’ Mr. Cabrera is “‘inexplicable,”’ 
and if he, ‘‘whether or not he is acting under the orders of the 
First Chief, chooses to leave us in the dark, we must seek light 
from other sources, notably from our knowledge of conditions in 
Mexico.” This journal then risks*the conjecture that we may 
be needed to give Carranza “‘some assistance to enable him 


to establish his Government,” which would be ‘‘a shorter and 


2 surer way out than to let him go down.” The need, if not the 
desire for help, seems to be the obstacle in the Commission’s 
path, observes The Times, which reealls that there was ‘“‘a 
similar deadlock in the proceedings of the Peace Conference 
in Paris, in 1898,”" until the 


In reply to this editorial, Mr. Cabrera addrest a 


“proper solatium was found and 
applied.” 
letter to The Times, in which he eschews “ personal justification,” 
because it would compel him to disclose the nature of the dis- 


cussions of the Joint Commission, and says: 


“The purpose of this letter is to express my regret that your 
newspaper, one of the first in the world, should stoop to defame a 
diplomatie commission which is striving to reach an agreement 
for the good of Mexico, as well as of the United States, by 
insinuating that the Mexican delegation or the Mexican Goy- 
ernment expects t& be bribed in order to yield. 

“The Mexican delegates have merely asked that 
sovereignty be respected. We have not requested 
nor are we expecting bribes, personally nor as members of the 
Commission, nor as a Government, however plausible and tact- 


Mexico’s 
money, 


ful the subornation. 

“The New York Times seems to believe that all life’s tribu- 
lations can be salved with money. We trust that such is not 
the opinion of the American people. Mexicans do not. believe 
that all that pertains to a man’s honor or to the dignity of a 
nation can be settled by such means.” 


The world had not underestimated the ‘‘intense egoism’”’ of 
Carranza, says the Brooklyn Eagle, but it had credited him with 
the perspicacity that enables a man to realize new conditions, 
and it explains that: 


**Woodrow Wilson, with his Mexican policies bitterly attacked 
by our foremost financial interests and a majority of the great 
newspapers of his country, and with the view of the voters still 
to be discovered, was wisely cautious. Woodrow Wilson, with 
his policies sustained, with a new sanction from the American 
people, a popular and electoral sanction, need be hampered no 
longer. If he chooses to say to General Pershing: ‘We have 
waited long enough; go and get Villa,’ Pershing and the soldier- 
boys will be delighted. And tho the task may not be easy, 
tho Carranza may tacitly or openly oppose its accomplishment, 
it. will be accomplished. 

**It was time for the Carranza rooster to hide under the barn. 
He has chosen to come into the sunlight and crow as loudly 
His indiscretion in Thanksgiving season may cost 
him dear.” 


as ever. 


According to the New York Journal of Commerce, the diffi- 
culty lies in the sensitiveness of Mr. Cabrera ‘‘about any Ameri- 
can troops remaining within the borders of Mexico or entering 
them hereafter in pursuit of bandits or raiders,’ and, consider- 


ing the question as the Mexicans see it, this daily adds: 


“It is easy to understand the objection to having a foreign 
Power meddling with their internal affairs and sending military 
forees within their borders. Technically, it is an invasion, if 
not an act of war. To appreciate the feeling of Mexicans, it is 
only necessary to imagine how we should feel at having a power- 
ful neighbor meddle in that way, whatever the state of things 
might be in our own domain or whatever the provocation might 
seem to be to the neighbor. Still, exceptional conditions justify 
exceptional efforts, and the real purpose should make all the 
difference. 

“The Administration at Washington has of late exercised a 
good deal of patience in trying to convince the Mexiean official 
representatives that its desire is to be friendly and helpful, in 
the interest of the United States, for which it is responsible, 
as well as that of Mexico, with which friendly relation would 
be of value and not an injury to us. It is to be hoped that our 
sensitive neighbor may yet be convificed and beeome more 
amenable to what is intended to be for its own good,” 


jor 
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GREY WHITENS THE BLACK LIST 
S A LEGAL DOCUMENT, Lord Grey’s defense of the 
British black list is well-nigh perfect, our editors gen- 
erally admit. Some journals even, like the Buffalo 
Express, Rochester Post Express, and New York Journal of 
Commerce, believe the British position to be quite unassailable, 
and our Government’s objections to the British practise quite 
unjustified. Besides, say others, why let this very slight inter- 
ference with our business trouble us? Something may be eon- 


ceded to nations fighting for their existence; moreover, as 
the Brooklyn Eagle 


tesimal when contrasted with the huge volume of our foreign 


notes, ‘‘the losses sustained are infini- 
trade, to say nothing of the huge profits accruing therefrom. 
No matter what becomes of the gnat, we are catching the‘ea mel.” 

But the 


does exist 
the black list does not rise to the gravity of an act of war,’’ the 


desire to strain at the British gnat, or to “‘swat”’ it, 
and find vigorous journalistic expression. ‘‘Even if 
Seranton Republican remarks, “‘it is nevertheless an unfriendly 
act, and can not be justified by the humanitarian ecasuistry 
Viscount Grey’s communication is so plausibly 


with which 


glossed.”” ‘“‘If the British theory were pushed to an extreme 


as it has not been—we could have commercial relations with 


Great Britain,’”’ according to the Indianapolis News, ‘“‘only at 
the price of renouncing those with Germany, and thus becoming 
a party to the maintenance of the British blockade.”’ 

In the British note dated October 10, and replying to the 
American protest of last July, the black list is described as ‘‘a 
piece of purely municipal legislation”’ (legislation pertaining to 
a nation’s internal government) and applying only to British 
subjects, forbidding them to trade with certain specified persons 
(in this case domiciled in the United States) “‘who are found to 
be assisting or rendering service to the enemy.” It is not 
directed against American trade, but is merely a part of the 
general effort ‘“‘to weaken the enemy’s resources.”’” This system 
of prohibitions, the United States is assured, ‘‘ will not be carried 
further than is absolutely necessary,”’ nor will it be allowed really 
to interfere with ‘“‘genuine neutral trade.” 

Lord Grey also defends the British ‘‘bunker-coal agreement.” 
which has so vexed some of our shipping people. This is the 
practise of supplying coal in British ports to those ships only 
which agree not to carry goods belonging to black-listed firms. 
On this point the Manchester Union comments: 

“Great Britain has a right to say that a British subject shall 
not trade with a German Whether or not it has a 
right to prevent an American house bearing a German name 
and having German sympathies from getting a cargo of coffee 
from Brazil into New York is quite another question.” 


house. 


The passage in Lord Grey’s note which stirs up most resent- 
ment and even displeases those willing to accede to his other 
arguments and to accept his general conclusions is the asser- 
tion that ‘‘no adequate action has yet been taken by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to suppress criminal breaches of 


This 


charge is not only untrue, declares the New York World, ‘‘but 


neutrality’’ on the part of Germans in this country. 
is so glaringly in conflict with facts that it amounts to a deliberate 
affront.” 
phia Record, knows ‘without instructions from London” 


The United States Government, says the Philadel- 
how 
to deal with foreigners who abuse our hospitality by committing 
unneutral acts. Without discussing the adequacy of all the 
measures taken, “without denying that in some instances the 
Administration had 
remains,” points out the Philadelphia Public Ledger, ‘‘that some 


has its moments of hesitation, the fact 
of these criminal conspirators are now in Federal prison, that the 
Austrian Government was asked to withdraw its Ambassador, 
and that two attachés of the German Government were simi- 
larly removed from Washington.”’ On the question of neutrality, 
observes the Brooklyn Standard Union, “‘nobody here doubts 


the Allies have got the best of it.” 
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FOR OFFENSE OR DEFENSE? A PRETTY GRIM-LOOKING GUN ON THE FRENCH LINER LA TOURAINE 
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Photographed in New York Harbor. 








THE U-BOAT PROBLEM 


HIEF among the portentous problems now confronting 

President Wilson, think many observers, is the one 

caused by Germany’s U-boats. It will be recalled that 
the long diplomatic correspondence on this subject between the 
United States and Germany, while leaving the Lusilania case 
still unsettled, did result in a pledge, delivered by the German 
Government on May 4, that thenceforth “merchant vessels 
shall not be sunk without warning and without saving human 


lives, unless the ship attempt to 


that it was a transport armed with a fifteen-centimeter gun, and 
‘transporting hundreds of workmen and war-materials to 
France.” This, remarks the New York Kvening Sun, “seems 
to prepare the way for the contention that a carrier of muni- 
tions or of civilian workmen for a belligerent government stands 
in the same class as a vessel bearing troops to the front.” This 
paper goes on to say: 

*“Under such a rule, were neutrals so unbelievably obliging as 
to accept it, almost every ship that sails for a belligerent port 
could be proseribed. It would be all but impossible to load a 

vessel for Liverpool or Havre 





escape or offer resistance.”’ In 


the first six months after this y \ 
Z S 


pledge was given, if we accept 
a list compiled by the British 
Admiralty, 22 British merchant 
ships were torpedoed without 
warning, and 131 non-combat- 


ants killed. The last ship on 


this list is the Marina, on which NO OFFENCE 
re Sia aan a INTENDED- 
six American citizens lost their \T IS MERELY 


lives on October 28. Since that 


date still other alleged violations 





of Germany’s pledge have oc- 
curred, the most conspicuous case 
being that of the P. & O. liner 
Arabia, sunk without warning 
in the Mediterranean on Novy- 

















and exclude every consignment 
likely to help the Allied govern- 


ments in the war. It would be 
sf still more difficult to make sure 
that every passenger would 


abstain from . working for the 
Entente cause in any capacity.” 

But according to the official Ger- 
man view of the situation, Ger- 
many is “‘conducting cruiser war- 
- fare waged by submarines, acting 
NO OFFENCE in punctilious compliance with 
| py toande the rules of international law ap- 


DESIGNED TO 
| SHORTEN THE 


lying to cruiser warfare.”” Fur- 
ying 


ther: ‘‘The German naval forces 
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ships per se. They are sinking as 


a defensive measure ammunition- 





transports and other contraband 





ember 6. This Government has 
also made inquiry of the German 
Government about the torpedo- 
ing of two American ships, the Columbian and the Lanao. And 
the situation promises to become even more complicated by 
the revival of Germany’s contention that a merchantman 
armed for defense should be treated as a war-ship. 

In an Associated Press dispatch from Washington we read: 

“The American attitude is flat and final. No technicalities 
will be admitted. Ships must not be sunk without warning or 
without provision for the safety of passengers facing high seas 
or distance from shore. 

“The armed-ship issue undoubtedly will be advanced by 
Germany, but will not be accepted.” 

The German Government, according to the Overseas News 
Agency of Berlin, admits the sinking of the Arabia, but insists 


THE SAME FROM BOTH SIDES. 
—North in the Tacoma Daily Ledger 


shipments to our enemies.” In 


the same statement, we read: 


‘‘As the armament of several British ships has been used for 
attack, contrary to the English declaration, and it has therefore 
endangered the lives of crew and passengers, of course armed 
ships can not be considered as peaceful trade-boats.” 


Commenting on this, the Philadelphia Record remarks: 


‘“Our Government has recognized that where a merchant 
vessel uses its defensive armament for offense it parts with its 
character as a peaceful merchant vessel. But this only applies 
to the individual vessel. Our Government has recognized that 
under international law a merchant vessel has a right to carry 
defensive weapons. We' can not recognize a change in inter- 
national law at the demand of one or several nations, during the 
war, without sacrificing our neutrality.” 
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THE WORLD ON SHORT RATIONS 


EARLY THE WHOLE WORLD is in sight of famine, 
and that is the long and short of it, remarks the Wash- 
ington Times, which notes that as if by prearrangement 

the food question is taken up on the same day by Government 
leaders in London, Paris, and Petrograd, and, in fact, claims 
the New York Herald, ‘it is no exaggeration to say that the 


























HIS TURN. 

—Bell in the New York Evening Post 
whole world is on short rations."". The Brooklyn Eagle recalls 
that when the European War began much was said about 
nations fighting for “ideals and principles of which men of 
earlier times could have no conception,” but as the war has 
dragged on ‘‘it has reverted more and more to the primitive, 
until to-day, as of old, the principal concern of all the nations 
at war is food.’ Germany, particularly, is fighting for food, 
we are told, and actual starvation has claimed ‘thousands, if 
not millions, of lives’’ over large areas, such as Poland, Servia, 
Belgium, Armenia, and parts of Russia and Austria-Hungary. 
Hunger threatens England and France ‘also, but this is not all, 
for “‘neutral nations are feeling the pinch, and even America, 
the commissariat of the world, is beginning to realize that it 
can not feed the world and eat as usual.”’ 

So far as this country is affected, the Philadelphia Record 
holds that whatever the cause for high prices, the exports can 
not be held responsible, because ‘‘we have been exporting less 
food in 1916 than we did in 1915." One reason is that the 
wheat-crop is undeniably short, tho it is nearly equal to the 
domestic requirements, and The Record adds that ‘probably 
the main factor in the increase of food is the universal employ- 
ment at high wages, as a result of which the working people 
are buying more and better food than ever before.’’ The 
Milwaukee Journal also agrees that ‘“‘from laborer to pro- 
fessional man” the people are buying liberally, and ‘“‘this 
enormous demand is in itself one of the greatest causes of high 
prices. Prosperity is therefore to blame.’’ This journal finds 
the direct causes, of high prices in the poor crops and heavy 
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exporting, and says that the suggestion has been made that 
“every family cut expenses 10 per cent., so as to reduce the mad 
demand which can scarcely be appeased.” In addition to the 
shortage of supply and the increase of demand in food-commodi- 
ties, the Chicago Post and other dailies blame the fact that 
“selfish interests, taking advantage of the needs of the people, 
have combined to boost prices even higher and faster than 
they would have risen left to the working of supply and demand.” 
“Evidences are accumulating,” The Post goes on to say, “that 
prices have been manipulated by little cliques in each market, 
and to some extent by leagues which reach every market.” 
Wherefore ‘it should be the effort of all municipal, State, and 
national governments to expose such conspiracies and, where 
possible, punish their authors.” 

Much notice is given to the speech of President Wilson 
welcoming to Washington the convention of the National 
Grange, on November 14, when he took up the question of high 
prices and said in one paragraph that has received particular 
editorial attention that— 

“We ought to raise such big crops that cireumstances like 
the present can never recur, when men can make as if the supply 
was so short that the middleman could charge for it what he 
pleased.”’ 

It was remarked that on this occasion the President did not 
mention the petition that had been made to him to declare an 
embargo on the export of foodstuffs from the United States, and 
some press reports say that the Administration is -disinelined 
to favor such a project. The New York World, a stout sup- 
porter of the Administration, recalls that a movement in behalf 
of. a foodstuffs embargo was ‘“‘started during the campaign 


and received much support from the pro-German element that 
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WAR PROSPERITY 
-~Rogers in the New York Terald 


had previously advocated an embargo on munitions."’ But 
this journal goes on to say that an embargo is ‘“‘a two-edged 
sword,”’ and ‘‘nobody can foresee the alarming consequences 


of its use, and it is to be adopted only as a last desperate resort.”’ 
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FRANCIS JOSEPH. 





FRANCIS JOSEPH AND MAXIMILIAN OVER FIFTY YEARS AGO THE NEW EMPEROR 








THE MANY YEARS OF FRANCIS JOSEPH 
HE CURSE OF THE ‘COUNTESS KAROLYI is 
again recalled as Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary 
ends his long reign, marked by an extraordinary series 

of domestic misfortunes. The Countess, the New York Times 

reminds us, had a son who was executed for complicity in the 

Kossuth revolt of ’48, and she called on Heaven to blast the 

happiness of the then young Emperor, ‘“‘to exterminate his 

family, to strike him through those he loved, and to wreck his 
life and ruin his children.”’ From first to last, observes the 

London Daily Mail, the reign of Francis Joseph ‘‘has been 

marked by domestic misfortunes and tragedies which recall the 

fearful doom of the House of Atreus.’’ And we are reminded 
of the execution of his brother Maximilian in Mexico, the 
mysterious suicide of his only son, the murder of his Empress, 
the disappearance of his nephew, the fatal burning of his sister- 
-in-law, three attempts on his own life, and, fresh in our minds, 
the double assassination of his nephew and heir, with his consort, 
at Serajevo. And this reign has likewise been marked by 
political ill-fortune, tho it has had its notable successes. As 
the London editor notes, ‘‘it opened with civil war and disaster, 
it witnessed the loss of his Italian provinces and provinces ruled 
in Italy by members of his family—Venice, Lombardy, Parma, 

Modena, and Tuseany. It has closed amid the frightful ruins 

of the greatest war history ever knew.”’ Just as ‘‘on his 

accession to the throne as a boy of eighteen, in 1848, Francis 

Joseph found his country in the throes of revolution,’ so» 

remarks the New York Journal of Commerce, ‘“‘as a man of 

eighty-six, full of years and of sorrow, he leaves it in the erisis of 

a struggle for its existence.’’ Several times since the war began 

rumors of the Austrian ruler’s impending dissolution have 

been caught up in the current of the world’s news, only to be 
denied. His actual demise was preceded by the announcement 
that the Archduke Charles Francis Joseph was to act as co- 

regent from December 2. A few days later, on November 22, 

the Emperor died at Schénbrunn Castle, near Vienna. While the 

New York /erald thinks the death of Francis Joseph certain to 

lead to tremendous complications, since “it was purely personal 

love of this aged sovereign that held Hungary as subject to his 


threne,” other papers do not prediet any immediate changes 


to follow his death, as the active direction of affairs had passed 


to younger hands. In the meantime they print at length the 
eventful story of his eighty-six years, sixty-eight of which 
were spent as ruler over the Hapsburg domains, This reign 
was one of the longest in European history, being eight years 
longer than that of George III., four years longer than Queen 
Victoria’s, and but four years shorter than Louis XTV.’s seventy- 
two years. The more important events of Francis Joseph’s 
life, as gathered from various newspaper biographies, may be 


set forth briefly as follows: 


Francis Joseph was born on August 18, 1830, son of the 
Archduke Francis and grandson of the reigning Emperor 
Francis, who had given up the diadem of the Holy Roman 
Empire and become the father-in-law of Napoleon. Francis 
Joseph’s uncle, Ferdinand, occupied the Austrian throne from 
1835 to 1848. In the latter year the Austrian manifestation of 
the general unrest in Continental Europe exiled the Emperor 
from his capital for a time and led him to abdicate. As the 
Emperor was childless and his brother unwilling to assume the 
responsibility of empire in such troublous times, Francis Joseph 
ascended the throne. He had been thoroughly and religiously 
trained by his mother, his linguistic abilities being especially 
well developed; he had had afew months’ military training in the 
field in Italy with General Radetzky; he had been instilled with 
much respect for the kingly prerogative, and little for popular 
rights or new-fangled ideas of constitutionalism. A speech made 
in Magyar at Budapest in 1847 helped to establish the popularits 
which he afterward enjoyed among his Hungarian subjects. 

Vienna had been pacified before the new ruler’s aecession. 
The Hungarian revolt under Kossuth and Gorgei was finally 
erusht by Francis Joseph with the aid of a Russian army. For 
about ten years the Emperor’s rule was purely autocratic. In 
1853, Francis Joseph was stabbed, but not seriously injured; 
attempts at assassination were twice made in his after life. In 
1854 he married the Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria. They had 
four children, of whom one son and two daughters survived 
infancy. In 1855 a concordat was established by which the 
Pope conferred extraordinary privileges upon the Catholic 
Church in Austria. 

The disastrous war with Napoleon III. of France and the 
King of Sardinia came in 1859. It brought the defeats of 
Magenta and Solferino, and the loss of Lombardy to the new 
Italian Kingdom. <A few years later, the Italian possessions of 
other Hapsburgs also went to round out the new Kingdom. 
Austria joined Prussia in a campaign against Denmark in 
1864. This war led to the seven weeks’ war of 1866, against 
Prussia and Italy. Tho the Austrians beat the Italians soundly 
at Custozza on land and Lissa on the sea, the crushing defeat 
at the hands of the Prussians at Sadowa (or. Kénigeriitz) lost 
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the war. Venice was given to Italy, and \ustria was compelled 
to acquiesce in the enrichment of Prussia at the expense of her 
German allies, and to vield to the Hohenzollern monarchy the 
leadership among the German States. 

These military disasters brought reform. 
Francis Joseph unlearned some of the policies of Metternich, 
and granted a constitution to Austria in [S60 and to Hungary 
in 1867. In the latter year the dual arrangement 
between Austria and Hungary was established, giving autonomy 
to each nation in internal affairs but holding a common 
ministerial control foreign affairs, war, and finance. 
Francis Joseph was crowned in the Hungarian capital with 
the historic crown of St. Stephen, and his popularity with the 
Hungarians kept the Dual Monarchy together through a succes- 


about domestie 


present 


over 


sion of crises. 

The Congress of Berlin in 1878 robbed Russia of the fruits of 
her suceessful war with Turkey, and Austria received the 
suzerainty over the Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. Austria’s international position was further strength- 
ened by the formation of the Triple Alliance of 1883 with Ger- 
many and Italy. 

During these yearsS Francis Joseph suffered three serious 
bereavements. In 1867, his brother Maximilian, who had been 
induced by the Emperor Napoleon to make himself Emperor 
of Mexico, was executed by the victorious Mexican republicans. 
In 1889, the Austrian Crown Prince, Francis Joseph’s only son, 
was found dead with his paramour in a hunting-lodge, presum- 
ably a suicide. Nine years later, the Empress Elizabeth was 
murdered in Geneva. 

Bosnia and Herzegovina, which had been prospering under 
Austrian administration, were suddenly annexed by Austria 
in 1908. There was some dismay among the other Powers, but 
Germany stood by her ally, and talk of a European conference 
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died down. It was in Bosnia that the last great tragedy of the 
Emperor’s life took place. The heir apparent, Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, was visiting in the capital, Serajevo, and was killed, 
together with his wife, on June 28, 1914. Austria held Servia 
responsible, and the latter country’s non-compliance with 
all the Austrian demands led to war just one month after the 
Serajevo murder. In a few days the great European Powers 
had ranged themselves on one side or the other, and the Great 
War was on. Since the duchess murdered at Serajevo was not 
of royal lineage, her children did not inherit their father’s right 
of succession to the Austrian throne, which passed to Francis 
Ferdinand’s nephew, Charles Francis Joseph. 


Francis Joseph ‘“‘was a real Emperor, and no mere figure- 
head,” says the New York Evening Mail, which points out that 
his hand was the deciding factor in every crisis, and emphasizes 
He 


had need of such qualities to guide the destinies of his polyglot 


his ability and success as a conciliator and a_ pacifist. 


realm. The New York Journal of Commerce calls attention to 


the fact that— 


“Of the thirty million people of Austria less than one-third 
are Germans; of the twenty-one million inhabitants of Hungary 
considerably less than one-half are Magyars. Austria-Hungary 
is not a State which has organically grown through the expan- 
sion of the nation, but a fortuitous collection of States which, 
by financial and matrimonial arrangements, has gradually come 
into the possessions of the Hapsburg family. Hence, Francis 
Joseph has borne the title of Emperor of Austria, Apostolic King 
of Hungary, King of Bohemia, Dalmatia, Croatia, Slavonia 
Galicia, Lodo, Meria, and Illyria. Arehduke of Austria, Grand 
Duke of Tuseany, Krakow, Lorraine, ete.” 





TOPICS 


Way can’t coal and mercury travel in the same direection?— Philadelphia 


Public Ledger. 


Mayse the King of Greece has his eye on the Nobel peace-prizc. 
Wail Street Journal. 
Tue Kaiser is now endeavoring to prop up the Hohenzollern throne 


with Poles.—Boston Transcript. 


is becoming easier for the liquor interests to compile 


Des Moines Register. 


EVERY year it 
their business statistics.— 

Mr. HuGues is certainly a game fighter—observe how long is required 
for him to take the count.—Begston Transcript. 

Ir appears that the election of Catts, in Florida, was the result of scratch- 
ing the regular Democratic ticket.—Boston Herald. 
THE Entente envoys are said to have reached a full agreement on what 
King Constantine will agree to.—Philadelphia Record. 

OwI1nG to the high cost of living the Pittsburg stogie has been cut an 
inch. Every cloud has its silver lining.—Boston Transcript. 

In future elections, why not let California decide all by herself, to save 
wear and tear on the other States?—Phitadelphia North American. 
“saving-daylight’’ plan on the ground that 


New York Morning Telegraph. 


BROADWAY objects to the 
we have too much daylight already. 


Ler us hope that in Congress the female of the species will be more cffec- 


IN 


BRIEF 


WeLL, Mr. Hughes has had at least one close shave in his life, anyhow.- 
Atlanta Constitution. 

POLAND and Ireland are both wondering how much a promise is good 
for.— St. Louis Republic. 

THE new kingdom of Arabia takes its place among the nations. 
dry State!—Boston Transcript. 


Another 


\ TARIFF COMMISSION should not only take the tariff out of polities but 


stay out of politics itself.— Wall Street Journal. 


So far the Kaiser has escaped the sinister charge that he is colonizing 


Belgians for election-day purposes Boston Transcript. 


ALL the rejoicing over the independent Poland as recently announced 


seems somehow to get to us via Berlin.—Chicago Herald 


1,000 tons of gold, silver, and rubber 


Wall Street Journal. 


“DEUTSCHLAND” carries back 
for the starving babies of Germany. 
LeT us hope that the Government we are to get in the futurefrom the West 


will be less severe than the brand of weather it handles.—Boston Transcript. 


Ir Henry Ford is sincere in wanting to do the greatest good to the 
greatest number he will put another spring under the back seat.—Boston 


Transcript. 
sank the American ship Columbian doubtless will be 
féted at Newport 


Tue U-49 that 
remembered as the sister ship of the U-53 recently 
Boston Transcript. 





tive than the male.—Allanta Journal. 
It is believed that a good many Re- 
publicans could be arrested for what - — 
. P - Now AS T wa 
they think ahout Ohio, Kansas, and SAVING aoe 


} INTERRUPTED —: 
ts : 


California.—Kansas City Star. 





THE Deutschland may be able to run 


the British blockade with a $2,000,000 
cargo. but think how 300 pounds of 
United States mail will stimulate the 
curiosity of the British patrols!—Jnt 
dianapolis News. 

I SUGGEST that somebody send the 


story of “ Evangeline’’ to those Britons 
who are protesting so indignantly over 
the deportation of Belgians.— New York 
Morning Telegraph. = 

GERMANY proposes to enlist the un- 
employed in the Government service, “ 
but the Washington Administration 
can’t see where there’s any novelty in 
that.-Boston Transcript. 


BILLY SUNDAY says he “hates to 








Indians in the House of 
movement in favor 


WITH 
Representatives a 


three 


of America for Americans is likely to 
spring up.— New York Sun. 


SOUVENIR collectors are saving bricks 
from the house in East Twentieth 
Street where Colonel Roosevelt 
No doubt he will 
1920 campaign. 


old 
was 
them 
York 


need 
Neu 


born. 
all for 
Morning Telegraph. 


Tue “farmer vote’? has come into 
its own, and 
is the promptness with which the idea 
of a 
Washington.- 

Wuy 
winter junket 
Hughes down to South America 
show him the real River of Doubt? 


New York Morning Telegraph. 


one of the first evidences 


dismissed at 


embargo is 
Chicago Heratd. 


grain 


little 
take 
and 


wouldn't it be a nice 


for Roosevelt to 


THE International Institute of Agri- 
culture the world of a wheat 





warns 





think that he might be descended from 

a monkey.”’ So do I, Billy, but your 

evangelistic antics are very convincing. 
New York Morning Telegraph. 





TO 


RESUME 


shortage and possible famine; but the 
consumers of patented breakfast-foods 
New York Sun 


Thurlby in the Seattle Times show no signs of alarm. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE FOE THROUGH A FOREST OF BARBED WIRE IN NO MAN'S LAND 





FOREIGN ~- COMMENT. 





The trenches on the Somme front, where this photograph was taken, are often so close that the French can see their adversaries, as in the 
center of this picture, moving about on the other side of No Man’s Land. 











“AN APPEAL TO AMERICA” 


HE VIGOROUS SUBMARINE WAR that Germany 
is now waging has excited most of the neutrals, and 
in Holland, particularly, the opinion is exprest that 
America should put herself at the head of a league of nations 
and insist that undersea war should not be waged “‘at the expense 


of neutrals.”” These views find , 


your coasts.’ And neutral ships are again victims. That is 
the reason why we can not lie down in the matter. What 
figure America will cut in the eyes of contemporaries or poster- 
ity if it allows itself to be laughed to scorn at Berlin or Hamburg 
is ultimately a matter for itself, but an American war-ship 
has been an interested witness of how a great Duteh cargo- 

ship, the Blommersdijk, belong- 





vigorous expression in the col- 
umns of the Amsterdam Telegraaf, 
which asks, in an ‘“‘appeal to 
America,” ‘‘What would the 
Dutch people have done if what 
happened at Newport and on the 
American coast had happened at 
Ymuiden and on the Dutch 


coast?” The Telegraaf an- ; 
swers, ‘‘Something,”” and pro- inh i; 
ceeds to urge Washington to take ly 


Pll My 
steps not only for America’s sake, iy Vi 
but on behalf of all the neutral 
States. The Amsterdam organ [ 
continues: 

‘**Would the Dutch people have 
tolerated that a ship of the Royal 
Netherlands Navy should per- 
form tender service, as a New 
York paper exprest it, in order 









ing to the Holland-Amerika 
Line, which can not be less valued 
on the other side than on this, 
has been sunk close to the light- 
house on a sandbank before Nan- 
tucket. We are a nation with 
little power, but if it had occurred 
the other way about we should 
have had a most unpleasant 
sensation.” 


This Dutch organ is much 
puzzled by our apparent apathy 
when the Hollanders, it seems, 
expected immediate action. The 
Telegraaf permits itself a certain 
j eandor, and says: 

“We will speak frankly with 
/ the same sincerity which we so 
y, much admire in America’s best 
sons. This sincerity demands 
| that we say to America: *Sub- 








to make a U-boat remain within 
the technical limits of the Govern- 
ment’s note by repeatedly pick- 
ing up passengers and crew when 
the submarine sent the ships to the bottom? Can the great 
American nation tolerate anything like that? Does it allow its 
Government to raise objections against the cruising of British 
war-ships along its shores but to keep silence when German 
submarines practise their sinister business immediately in front 
of its coasts? It is incredible, yet it appears to be so.” 


HIS DAILY 


All the Duteh ask, says the 7'elegraa/, is that Germany should 


keep her promises: 


‘Berlin promised in the Sussex note that submarines should 
torpedo no passenger-vessels. The Stephano was a passenger- 
vessel. Mr. Wilson demanded that no oceupants of boats 
should be left to their fate. Germany answers: ‘Look after 
their safety with your own Navy. We come to torpedo off 


PROMENADE 


marine warfare can not so go on 
any longer.’ We have enough 
Passing Show (London) of seeing repeatedly our fine 
ships destroyed, and thereafter be- 

ing obliged to hear either excuses, or lies, or at best, apologies. 

‘*Norway, also, has just unequivocally declared that it has 
had more than enough of it. It must cease radically. Germany 
must be made to know that such mistakes—which, naturally, are 
no mistakes, a child can understand that—shall be no longer 
permitted. To this end the common action of neutral sea- 
faring Powers is necessary. We ask: Is America not bound 
by her past, by the memory of her best sons, to take the initiative 
and the conduct of that step?” 

How much neutral shipping has suffered can be seen from 
an Official German communication which states that during 
October some 218 merchant vessels were sunk by the German 
naval forces and of these no less than 72, carrying contraband, 
flew neutral flags, 
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GERMANY’S DECLINING MAN-POWER 


SSPERATE NEED OF MEN is the reason assigned 
by the Allied press for the recent actions of the Central 
Powers in Belgium and Poland. A unanimous chorus 
has gone up in Petrograd, Paris, and London, proclaiming that 
Germany is at last on the down-grade and is obliged to resort to 
expedients of doubtful legality in order to obtain sufficient man- 
power to reenforce ‘her depleted ranks.’’ The Allied papers 
allege that the deportation of the inhabitants of Lille and other 


oceupied regions in France did 


dom of Poland is only a promise. The proclaimed Kingdom 
has neither boundaries, nor king, nor government. The German 
and Austrian armies are there, their military governors are 
there, as is their iron rule. 

“The promised Kingdom is only on paper. In the light of 
history not much weight can be attached to the paper manifesto. 
Conditions may arise rendering it ‘a scrap of paper,’ like the 
Belgian neutrality treaty. ...... 

“The Central Germanic Powers need soldiers above all else. 
The easiest method of obtaining them is by raising a ‘Polish 
army.’ This need of men, and not regard for justice, appears 
to be the guiding motive of the Central Powers, as plainly 

intimated in the manifesto. . . 





not set free enough German 
laborers behind the lines to fill 
up the gaps caused by the at- 
tacks on Verdun and the Franco- 
British advance on. the Somme, 
and so, in order to keep Ger- 
many’s factories manned, the 
population of Belgium had to be 
enlisted. --In- Poland the similar 
drafting of agricultural and in- 
dustrial workers is an old, but 
not so well-known, story, but 
for months the Kuryer Lodzki 
has been protesting against the 
systematic deportation of Polish 
laborers into the interior of Ger- 
many. On the top of this comes 
the proclamation of Poland’s in- 
dependence under the egis of the 
Central Powers. How this step 
is regarded in Russia can be seen 
from an official announcement 
which appears in the Petrograd 


press. It runs: 








‘**Poland is between the devil 
and the deep sea. Her present 
political condition as an invol- 
untary appanage to the Central 
Powers (if the proclaimed King- 
dom should become a reality) is, 
if anything, worse than on the 
day before the proclamation.” 

While America, Spain, and the 
Vatican have moved to prevent 
the deportations from Belgium, it 
would seem that, in Hungary at 
least, there is a section of public 
opinion that views this step with 
something like disfavor. The 
Budapest Nepszara links together 
events in Belgium and Poland, 
and comments thus: 

“There is no doubt that this 
common fate in the history of 
the two peoples is a source of 
sympathetic feeling that exists 
in every Hungarian bosom to- 
ward the unhappy Belgians, a 
noble people of high attainments, 
of democratic ideas, and noble 
courage. Poland we ean only 
just mention in this connection, 








“The object of our enemies 
evidently is to obtain an addition 
to their armies. The Imperial 
Government regards this action 
on the part of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary as a fresh, gross infringement by our enemies 
of the fundamental principles of international law which pro- 
hibits the population in militarily occupied territory being 
forced to raise armies against its own country. 

“Russia, since the beginning of the war, has twice previously 
exprest her views on the entire Polish question. Her intention 
is to create a complete Poland, embracing all Polish territories, 
which will enjoy the right, when the war is ended, of freely 
regulating their national, intellectual, and economic life on the 
basis of autonomy under the sovereignty of Russia, and main- 
taining the principle of a united State. This decision of his 
Gracious Majesty remains unshakable.”’ 


got to be independent.” 


The Russian contention that the proclamation of a new 
Polish Kingdom is a step to legalize the conscription of a Polish 
army would seem to be tacitly admitted by the Central Powers, 


for a cable dispatch from Bern says: 


“*Before the Main Committee of the Reichstag on November 9, 
Chaneellor yon Bethmann- Hollweg stated that Germany’s 
promise to create a new Kingdom of, Poland was only con- 
ditional, being dependent on the success of the plan to raise a 
Polish army which would fight for Germany. If the number of 
Poles enlisting voluntarily should be insufficient, Germany 
would introduce compulsion, and if the Poles resisted or if the 
projected Polish army proved unsatisfactory to the General 
Staff, the Emperor would annul his promise to create a new 
kingdom.” 


Polish opinion in this country may be regarded as taking 
a distinctly dubious view of the situation, for in the Milwaukee 
Kuryer Polski we read: 


“The present manifesto purporting to rehabilitate the King- 


THE BENEFACTOR 


PRUSSIAN (to Poland)—** Whether you like it or don’t—you have 


knowing as we do by past experi- 
ence that we must not diseuss the 
state of affairs in that country. 


—Mucha (Moscow, late Warsaw) It would be difficult to declare 


Belgium an autonomous State 
with a hereditary monarch, so as to give legal sanction to the 
measures designed to increase the man-power of Germany, while 
for various reasons the Belgians can not be enrolled in the Polish 
army. Thus the deportation of Belgians needs no explanation, 
as its purpose is perfectly apparent.” 

Viewing these events in conjunction, one editor recalls Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc’s statement in the London Land and Water 
that the German armies would reach their zenith in April, 1916, 
and he argues that events in Poland and Belgium tend to show 
that Germany’s man-power is seriously threatened. This 
view is supported by a cable dispatch from London on the fall 
of Monastir, which runs: 

**A point which is considerably discust by the military writers 
is the inability of Germany to send aid to the Bulgarians and 
is held to have important significance. It is pointed out that 
Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, chief of the German General 
Staff, had known for six weeks that Monastir was threatened, 
and yet was compelled to allow such an important point to pass 
into enemy hands without an attempt to avoid the catastrophe.” 


The London Times thinks that Germany is desperately 
short of men: 


“The Germans are feeling acutely the wane of their native 
man-power. The slave-raids are manifestly a device to supply 
the places of Germans now employed in munition-works and 
other indispensable businesses at home, and thus to release 
them for service in the field. They confirm the view which we 
have exprest, and which is generally agcepted by the Allies, as to 
the true meaning of Prussia-Germany’s-anxiety to establish out of 
Russian territory a simulacrum of the Kingdom of Poland which 
Prussia betrayed and destroyed. A resolve to fill the depleted 
German ranks by any means is the explanation of both projeets.”’ 
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A SEPARATE PEACE WITH RUSSIA 


ERSISTENT RUMORS have been cireulated from time 
to time in the German press that Russia was on the eve 
of negotiating a separate peace with the Central Powers. 

While these reports have been strenuously denied by more or 
less responsible papers on the side of the Entente, there has 
been no little disquiet in the Allied camps where many, acting 
on the old proverb that ‘‘where there is smoke there is fire,”’ 
believed that these rumors had some basis in fact. And now the 


dispatches from Petrograd say 


countries of pretended secret pourparlers being carried on 
between Russia and Germany with the object of signing a 
separate peace are futile and make no impression on the Russian 
Government. The Imperial Government desires. to declare 
in the most categorical manner that these absurd rumors ean 
only find force in enemy countries.” 

Notwithstanding these vigorous denials, there is reason to 
believe that some very attractive bid was made to Russia by the 
Central Powers and that a separate peace might have been 
concluded but for the strenuous intervention of the Duma. 

Little relating to this interesting 





that last week’s Duma ‘“‘crisis”’ 
was a successful fight by the 
Duma to keep the Government 
from actually accepting a tempt- 
ing offer from Germany. Sus- 
picions had risen so high, even 
before that, that the Russian 
Premier with a German name 
found it desirable to deny them 
in an interview with the inquir- 
ing Mayor of Moscow. In this 
conversation between the two 
dignitaries, widely reported in 
the Russian press and sent to the 
London Times by its Petrograd 
correspondent, the representa- 
tive of the citizens of Moscow 
broached the delicate subject and 
inquired whether Mr. Sturmer’s 
appointment was to be viewed as 
a step in the direction of peace 
with the Central Powers, as cur- 
rent gossip in Moscow had it.’ 
The surprized Premier, as re- 


ported by The Times, said: 


“*Ts it true that my appoint- 
ment is interpreted in Moscow as 
a symptom of the possibility of 
negotiations for a separate peace?’ 

‘***T won’t conceal from you the 
fact,’ replied the Mayor, ‘that 
rumors of this description are 
circulating in Moscow.’ 

‘**My appointment to the post 
of Minister for Foreign Affairs,’ 
Mr. Sturmer resumed, ‘is regarded in certain cireles as a change 
in our external policy in the direction of the possibility of the 
conclusion of a separate peace. I have already spoken definitely 
on this subject, but I wish still further to strengthen public 
faith in the fact that the ehange in the post of Foreign Minister 
must not be interpreted as an attempt on the part of Russia to 
swerve from that path on which she has hitherto marched 
shoulder to shoulder with her Allies. I do not know by what 
method I can inspire the public with this conviction.’ 

““Mr. Sturmer begged the Mayor to inform the citizens 
of the ancient capital that Russia’s conditions and treaties 
with the Allies remained unalterable; more than that, Russia 
would go still further, and deemed it her duty to carry out all 
those measures which had been planned by Great Britain with 
reference to Germany. 

““*And I,’ added the Premier, ‘as executive of the will of his 
Majesty the Emperor, am applying all my efforts in order, 
eonjointly with our valiant Allies, to work hand in hand for the 
strengthening of Russo-Anglo-French friendship.’”’ 


TRYING TO CATCH 


While the Premier’s statement was sufficiently explicit, the 
Russian Foreign Office evidently deemed it necessary to put on 
record in the most emphatic manner a categorical denial of 
these rumored peace-negotiations. Accordingly, the Foreign 
Minister sent a telegram to the Russian diplomatic representa- 


tives in each of the Allied countries, which ran: 


‘‘Reports spread abroad recently by the press of certain 





situation has managed to get by 
the Russian censor, but an inter- 
view given by Prof. Paul Milu- 
koff, the leader of the Constitu- 
tional Democrats, to the repre- 
sentatives of the Associated Press 
has been considered harmless. 
None the less, reading between 
the lines, a certain amount of 
light is thrown upon the conflict 
which arose between the Duma 
and the Government. The Pro- 


fessor says: 


‘*T regard the trouble as defi- 
nitely over. The War and Marine 
Ministers have shown their sym- 
pathy with the Duma, and the 
Duma feels and has felt con- 
fidence in them. The Duma can 
go on with its appointed tasks, 
the chief of which is the re- 
organization of the Zemstvo 
unions and all the channels by 
which supplies are handled 
and distributed.” 

The Petrograd correspondent 
of the Associated Press thus in- 
terprets the result of the Duma’s 
vietory: 


“Its chief significance is the 
political awakening of the entire 
nation and the development of a 
reads public consciousness which, 
perhaps for the first time in Rus- 
sian history, has become articu- 
late and can be ignored no longer. 

‘““Among the effects expected from the agreement is the final 
burial of all rumors of a separate peace and of the influences 
which gave rise to them. Another effect which is looked for 
is the infusion of a new spirit in the Government, which it is 
believed will reflect with greater decision than ever the unswerv- 
ing intention of the nation to carry the war to the conclusion 


THE PEACE DOVE. 


—Novy Satirikon (Petrograd). 


desired.”’ 
The views of the Moscow Russkiya Vedomosti show how 


grave a crisis has been passed throughout the Russian Empire: 


“The situation is now quite clear and defined. We do not 
live in a time of political crisis in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but in a time much more serious—a crisis which touches the 
whole life of the Empire. The crisis in obtaining supplies and 
the experiments in remedying this situation, the present status 
of foreign policies, the new limitations of the press, dark rumors 
and dark facts which are making the masses of the population 
nervous—all these are only single aspects of the question. 
Events clearly foretold a collision between the interests of the 
country and the present system of Government. ...... 

“The Government does not believe in the same measures 
as do the people. In this lies the greatest internal danger. 
This can not go on longer. Without harmony between the 
Government and the country we can not be victorious or pre- 
serve our internal life from disorder. Only a publie-spirited 
and responsible Ministry will be able to hold back the Empire 
from the precipice.” 


On November 24 Mr. Sturmer had to resign. 
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MORE AND MORE ~ ZEPPELINS ” 


ING CHARLES OF WURTTEMBERG has placed 
himself at the head of that considerable section of the 
German public- which demands incessant Zeppelin 
raids on Great Britain, and the Chancellor has been sharply 
taken to task for not insisting that the Zeppelins proceed almost 


nightly across the North Sea. Indeed, so much has he been 














\ ZEPPELI€@S FIERY END 


This Zeppelin was destroyed over Belgium by a young English 
air-man, Lieutenant Richards, and the photograph was made high up 
in mid-air by one of his comrades in an accompanying aeroplane. 











harassed by this agitation that he has thought it well to obtain 
a testimonial of satisfaction with his policy from Count Zeppelin 
himself. In the official Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung the 


Count writes: 


‘IT am informed that in the course of the agitation carried on 
by your Excellency’s enemies it is continually asserted that I have 
stuted it to be my view that, from consideration for England, or 
from a desire not to render an understanding with England 
difficult, and thus, from some political motive, the greatest 
possible effective and ruthless use of Zeppelins is not being 
made. I am convinced that the employment of Zeppelins is in 
nowise hindered by any political or other considerations.” 


It is the long winter nights that German authorities have 


been waiting for, says the Karlsruhe Bddische Landeszeitung: 


“It was necessary, in view of the strong and well-organized 
system of defense in England, that our Zeppelins should make 
their raids only on dark nights in order to go and return without 
too much danger. The raids which, with the return of the 
longer nights, have begun again and will become more and more 
intense, fully prove that the German Government is resolved 
to use this effective arm against our worst enemies in the most 
powerful and energetie fashion possible.” 

1 


England’s recent bag of three Zeppelizs has not dismayed 


or December 2. 1916 


the German public. For instance, the Berlina, Deutsche Tages- 


-ejtung considers that *‘the game is worth the candle”: 


“The main thing is success, and there is every probability 
that it was considerable. - On the other hand, the losses on this 
and the previous raid show that Great Britain’s appliances for 
bombarding air-ships, as well as for picking them out, have been 
perfected to a quite extraordinary degree, both in the towns and 
along the coast. It may now be supposed that any important 
town in Great Britain which is believed to be within the Zeppelin 
area can be regarded as a fortress in this sense and treated. as 
such. The fact of a stronger and more efficient defense against 
attacks by air must be recognized and taken into consideration. 
But, on the other hand, this same fact shows what importance 
the British Government attaches to the German air-raids.”’ 


Nor is this opinion confined to Prussia, for we find the Mun- 
chener Neueste Nachrichten, perhaps the chief organ in Southern 


Germany, writing: 


“However, one thing is certain: the English anti-aireraft 
service has improved until it is a danger to us. But whatever 
it may be, it will not do to stop our heroes in their career of 
destruetion. When cruel England is concerned, who desired 
to annihilate our race, the voice of pity must be supprest. Let 
our vengeance be as cruel as she is, and let the stern words 
of the Old Testament be our motto: *An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth.’” 

Meanwhile, the English papers, as would naturally be ex- 
pected, regard the Zeppelin as merely a spectacular failure, and 
in the French press, where there is no direct interest, we find 
similar opinions exprest. Mr. Gustave Hervé, writing in the 
Paris Victoire, says: 

“Can you conceive anything more useless or senseless than 
the Zeppelin raids on England? What harm can it do our 
Allies? British statistics establish that in the course of twenty 
months the Zeppelins have killed 374 persons in England, 
almost all civilians and the majority women and children. 
That is how Germany’s cause is being advanced. Why, a 
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EACH BROUGHT DOWN A ZEPPELIN. 


The three Zeppelins brought down in England fell to these men. They 
are Commander Robinson and Lieutenants Tempest and Sowery 











single machine gun, properly placed on the day of an assault, 
has disposed of as many infantrymen in half an hour!”’ 

The exploits of the three young men whose portraits appear 
on this page are hailed by the British press as signifying the 
supremacy of the British air-man, and the papers argue that if 
the Germans lose a Zeppelin in every raid, as they have recently, 
these incursions will soon cease. 



































NDER THE HEAD of Social Insurance, students of 

the subject’ are now striving to group all such forms of 

indemnity as workmen's compensation, or protection 
against industrial accidents; sickness or health insurance, 
including medical attention, nursing, and supplies; invalidity 
or permanent disability benefits; old-age pensions, and unem- 
ployment insurance. In a recent address before the Actuarial 
Society, the’ president, Arthur Hunter, defines Social Insurance 
as “‘an endeavor to give a measure of social justice through the 
assumption by the community of the burden of the loss which 
the individual sustains through accident, death, siekness, in- 
validity, unemployment, and old age.’ Certain branches of 
this form of insurance, Mr. Hunter says, are already in opera- 
tion in tho United States, and practically all phases are under 
discussion. Of the soundness of the principles underlying it, 
there should, he thinks, be no question, altho there must, of 
course, be difference of opinion with regard to the desirability 
of certain definite plans. He goes on, as reported in advance 


sheets of the Society’s Proceedings: 


“The underlying motive is social justice, with the emphasis 
en the responsibility which the community has to the individual. 
The community has come to realize that the workers should be 
properly protected, and that their deterioration or destruction 
should be as much a charge against the industry as the replacing 
of steel machines which have worn out. The change of point 
of view in this country with regard to the status of the worker 
is probably due to three factors: 

‘First, the change from an agricultural to an industrial nation, 
in which the risk to the employee has become a serious factor. 

‘‘Seeondly, the realization that the average workman has not 
enough surplus earnings to protect himself against sickness, 
accident, unemployment, and old age, and to leave a provision 
for his family in event of his death during his producing years. 

“Thirdly, the increasing belief that the industry or the con- 
sumer sbould bear the cost of any misfortune which it is not 
within the ability of the workman to avoid, such as accident 
due to employment, sickness due to unsanitary surroundings, 
unemployment due to economic conditions.” 


Mr. Hunter discusses at length certain interesting features 
of such phases of social insurance as are now on trial in this 
country. Prominent among these, of course, is workmen's 
compensation, now obligatory in several States. Mr. Hunter 
brings out the fact that the impetus of the ‘‘Safety First” 
movement has largely come from the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, and that as a result of them there has been a decrease in 
the accident rate. He tries to show that the prevention of 
accidents and not the payment of claims should be given con- 


sideration in such cases. He says: 


“The president of the Casualty Company of America 
recently stated that the eeonomie loss through industrial aec- 
cident in the United States is more than $250,000,000 each year. 
This indicates that a reduction in the rate of loss, whieh may 
he considered as a by-product of the Workmen's Compensation 
\cts, would be a substantial gain in human life and in money. 
There seems to have been a marked saving in human life, ac- 
companied by a distinct decrease in the number of non-fatal 
accidents, through the Workmen’s Compensation Acts of 
New York State. In some large mills the accidents have been 
reduced to one-half of what they were five years ago. The 
official just referred to stated that one-third of the reduction in 
accidents has been accomplished through the use of mechanical 
devices, and that two-thirds have been the result of organization 
and education, consisting of rigid inspection, careful instruction 
of workmen, adequate supervision, and strict discipline. In 


SOCIAL JUSTICE BY SOCIAL INSURANCE 








one of the great railroad systems the rate of accident was re- 
duced in two years by nearly one-half, partly as the result of the 
so-called ‘Safety First’ movement. The saving of \ human 
life and limb may truly be considered a by-product of the 
Compensation Acts. 

“There may be an increase in the accident rate during 1915 
and 1916 over the two preceding years, owing to the larger 
proportion of untrained persons employed during the former 
period, the rapid industrial expansion, and the haste fo complete 
contracts, due to war-conditions. This, however, is a passing 
phase and deductions drawn from a comparison of the accident 
rates in these years should he accepted with caution. 

**In passing, it should be noted that the impetus which has 
made the ‘Safety First’ movement a success came partly from 
the employers, who were mainly influenced by the cost of com- 
pensation to their employees. One of the most striking instances 
in my knowledge is that connected with the building of the 
Woolworth Tower in New York. It used to be said that the 
building of a sky-seraper cost, roughly speaking, one life for every 
story above the tenth. The Woolworth Building has sixty 
stories in the tower, is 790 feet high, and yet not one life was 
lost in building it. There were two inspectors of an insurance 
company on duty to see that proper safeguards were supplied 
for the men, and that the employees were not allowed to take 
unnecessary risks. The by-product of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in this ease was an unquestioned saving in human life, 
partly because the owners could not get reliable insurance 
protection unless every precaution was taken against accident. 
That in many lines of industry there was a possibility for saving 
human life may be proved by an example from records of th« 
Interstate Commerce Commission, from which it appears that 
there was one fatality for every 105 railroad trainmen employed 
in 1890, while there was only one fatality for every 340 trainmen 
employed in 1915. .The rate of fatal accidents among trainmen 
is therefore less than one-third of what it was twenty-five 
years ago.”’ 


With regard to compulsory health insurance, Mr. Hunter 
states that there are now bills in four States to provide for such 
insurance for all persons whose wages are $100 a month or Tess. 
In Massachusetts and California commissions are at work on 
the subject, and the question is rapidly becoming a burning one. 
In planning the bills he is anxious to see that prevention of 
sickness and reduction in the death-rate should be kept strongly 
in mind. The two commissions already mentioned are also 
investigating unemployment insurance, with regard to the ad- 
visability of which the author seems somewhat doubtful. Mr. 
Hunter’s closing words, regarding the tendeney toward ‘team- 


work”’ in insurance of all kinds, are of general interest. He says: 


**Sinee the founding of our Society we have seen two phases 
of business, the competitive and the cooperative, and have been 
individually influenced by them. The former was an era of 
individualism, and the latter will develop, we hope, into one of 
mutual helpfulness. In the early days of our Society, there was 
a feeling that each actuary was a fighter for his company and 
was not expected to extend assistance to other companies. Of 


‘later years that feeling has died out and a new freedom has 


become ours. We have a feeling of common interest among the 
companies, which has set free a natural and wholesome com- 
radery among the actuaries. The time is now dawning for still 
another forward movement in the opportunities of giving our 
powers and training to the service of the community at large. 
Such opportunities, which will elevate the actuaries who take 
part in them, are opening before us day by day, and finer op- 
portunities doubtless lie in the near future. Let us, then, be tru: 
to our social selves and heartily aid with our trained knowledge 
all efforts by legislatures and other bodies to raise the standard 
of universal welfare. The opportunity to help in one phase, 
the preparation of a health-insurance bill, is now upon us, and 
it is the duty of Ameriean actuaries, whether connected with 
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this or sister societies, to offer their services freely for the public 
benefit; otherwise men who have not had the requisite training 
will be consulted and doubtful advice may be followed.” 





SAVING THE PIECES 


UBBISH-HEAPS and waste-piles have little place in 
an institution operated on the modern plan. When 
an object ceases to be good for one thing it is always 

good for another, and it is the business of the captain of industry 
to find out what. 
makes it good for the same thing over again. 


Often a very little readjustment or repair 
Worn-out machines 
are made to render service in some department where the require- 
ments are different; damaged tools are put in good order again, 
saving many hundreds of dollars annually; office equipment 
is furbished up. In some 


in a wide variety of industries are employing these different 
reclamation processes to advantage. 

‘‘Down in the basement of the Waterman fountain-pen 
factory there are two tanks containing dirty water from the 
wash-basins. Each month this company recovers five hundred 
dollars’ worth of gold from these tanks. ...... 

“‘Centrifugal machines offer another means besides filter 
cloths for separating the good from the valueless in industrial 
wastes. Probably the most common use of such machines for 
reclamation is in recovering oil from cotton waste and conse- 
quently the waste itself is thus made serviceable again. Often 
turbine-driven separators do the work and the exhaust steam 
from the turbines is fed into the separator. This helps to loosen 
the grease and facilitate its extraction. 

‘Similarly, a method is in use for the concentration of wool- 
scouring liquors and the recovery of grease and alkalin salts, 
which plan makes use of separators. Here the difference in 
specific gravity between the grease and the liquor forms 

the means of effecting 





factories there are stand- 
ing orders that requests 
for additional furniture 
must be sent through 
the storeroom-keeper’s 
hands before they are 
filled elsewhere. Says 
Mr. Leon I. Thomas in 
an article on ‘What 
You Can Reclaim from 
Serap,” contributed 
to Factory (Chicago, 
November): 


“In all of these cases 
there has been an at- 
tempt to call back into 
service — to reclaim — 
discarded equipment or 
material. The ineen- 
tive to search for the 
numerous classes of eco- 
nomies varies with dif- 
ferent individual con- 
cerns as well as with 
different lines of indus- 
try, but the present 
high prices of practically 
all materials constitute 
2% common spur to sav- 
ings of this kind in every 


By courtesy of ** Factory,’’ Chicago. 








TIN CANS AS FURNACE-FODDER. 


separation. 

‘Welding offers a 
wide opportunity in re- 
claiming, but perhaps in 
a little different sense, 
because here it is the 
repairing of a broken 
part and thus putting it 
back into service, or the 
substitution of new 
wearing or cutting sur- 
faces. And this makes 
it have an extremely 
wide application among 
the industries. Then, 
too, the method varies, 
The electric as well as 
the oxyacetylene - flame 
process does good work. 

‘Here is an example 
of a use of this method 
in a paper-mill. The 
St. Croix Paper Com- 
pany was formerly put- 
ting all broken and de- 
fective paper-cores on 
the scrap-pile to be sold 
later as junk. Many 
car-loads of broken and 
defective cores had been 
disposed of before it was 
discovered that all of 


Tin cans, once mere waste, are pushed into these rotary furnaces, and come out as them could have been 
molten metal to be cast into window-sash weights. 


made as good as new by 
we ‘ding. ae 








line of business. 

**One of the best ways 
to save materials is to reclaim them and use. them over again. 
And so you find the Southern Railway dismantling its box ears, 
removing the siding, and reworking it for roofing-boards on 
other ears. If you are familiar with wire-mills you may know 
that the American Steel and Wire Company has introduced 
a vacuum system for cleaning lime-dust-laden floors. The plan 
was started as a sanitary movement, but the device has resulted 
in an entirely unlooked-for return in dollars and cents in that 
the lime thus recovered is bagged and sold as a by-product. 
You will find textile-mills reclaiming soap from waste water, 
fountain-pen plants getting gold from the same source, and 
foundries recovering acid from waste pickle. 

“There is just enough appeal to the imagination about this 
phase of management to make it interesting to almost every one. 
But there is an element of danger in it; reclamation may become 
a hobby. Managers may be tempted beyond the proper limit, 
for sometimes economies are not worth while and really est 
more than they are worth. The Seaboard Air Line Railway 
guards itself against this by keeping an accurate record of each 
reclamation operation, making the limiting figures extremely 
conservative. 

**Most reclaiming involves one or more of several processes. 
These might be included under the following heads: filtering, 
separating centrifugally, grinding and sifting, welding, treating 
chemically, straightening, treating in reducing furnaces, treat- 
ment by vacuum-collection methods, and reprocessing. 

‘Perhaps it would be not only interesting but highly sug- 
gestive to mention specific examples showing bow manufacturers 


“A large pl ating de- 
partment had been scrapping its worn nickel anodes and selling 
them at less than half price. Now these worn-out anodes are 
being welded together by the oxyacetylene process to make new 
ones, and all the material is used up. It is just like sticking the 
thin sliver of soap that is left from an old cake upon the new 
one, and thus using it allup. ..... 

“Tin-serap from can-manufacturers is often treated on a large 
scale. By more or less secret processes the tin is removed and 
east into ingots and the sheet iron finds a ready market as se rap. 
Sometimes in other processes chlorin gas is used and the tin is 
recovered as a tetrachlorid, which is used for weighting silk. 
In the foundry branch of manufacturing there is an opportunity 
for reclaiming the acid from waste pickle where quantities are 
sufficient to warrant it. At least one patented process makes it 
possible to reclaim much of this acid that was formerly wasted 
so that it may be used again in pickling. 

‘‘ Wherever large quantities of any material go onto the waste- 
heap or into the sewer, the chances are good for chemists’ help. 
Such is the case in reclaiming soap from the waste liquors in 
textile-mills. 

“Where as much as eight or nine hundred pounds of soap 
are used in a day, it is generally possible to recover an amount 
sufficient to make the endeavor worth while. 

“To point out more specifically the possibilities of reclaiming 
by furnaces in the course of regular manpfacturing, it might be 
interesting to observe the method the New York Edison Com- 
pany has of reclaiming the copper from tubes in the old Edison 
tube system of electrical power transmission. Tubes are placed 
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in an inclined furnace. The insulating compound within the 
tubes melts and goes by gravity into the fire which helps feed 
the flames. 

‘** This leaves the clean copper wire which is withdrawn, cut 
into short lengths, and put into hogsheads for shipment to the 
supplier of copper. Similarly, the compound is burned out of 
junction couplings and elbows. In this case the copper is 
saved and the iron couplings reused where possible. 

**At the Waterman Fountain Pen plant two hundred and fifty 
dollars’ worth of gold is found each month at the bottom of the 
crucible in which the workmen’s clothing is burned. 

‘*Here also another method of reclaiming—the vacuum- 
cleaner—is in use. This 


A HOUSE BUILT IN STEPS 

FIRM of architects in Paris has completed a somewhat 
fantastic seven-story apartment-house which is claimed 

to embody all the advantages of hillside dwelling- 
light, air, and a good view—even on a comparatively narrow street. 
This maison a gradins or “‘house of steps’’ stands on the Rue 
Vavin. Each floor is set back several feet from the one below, 
thereby giving the front of the apartment a decided slope. This 
plan has been suggested for office-buildings in crowded cities, 
where light and air are 





installation, which col- 


at a premium; here it 





lects dirt from the floors, 
more than paid for itself 
in its first month, when 
it sueked up four hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of 
gold-dust. 

“At the American 
Watch Case Company a 
similar saving is made, 
but here a large part of 
the gold is recovered 
through the exhaust 
system operating in the 
polishing - heads where 
the buffers are at work. 

**Perhaps the largest 
opportunity in recover- 
ing materials, tools, and 
parts for the average 
manufacturer is in re- 
processing. The Sea- .. 
board Air Line Rail- 
way, for example, cuts 
the threads off scrap- 
bolts, straightens, and 
rethreads them. Nuts 
are retapped, spikes are 
straightened, springs 
are retempered and 
made as good as new, old 
sheet steel is punched up 
into washers, old rods 
rerolled into the size iron 
required, and shovels are 
given new handles. 

“In another railroad 
company freight-car sid- 
ing is used for sheathing 
of buildings, car-decking 
for platforms, and car- 
sills for framing and 





By courtesy of “‘ The American City,’’ New York. 
A “HOUSE OF STEPS" IN PARIS. 


This method of apartment-house building gives the occupants all the advantages most 








of a hillside dwelling—light, air, and view—and a balcony as fine as the suburban- 
ite’s porch. Each family, moreover, owns its own apartment. Perhaps builders in 
our own cities will take a hint from this modern cliff-dwelling in Paris. 


4 is seen as a successful 
reality. Says Charles J. 
Storey, writing in The 
American City (New 
York, November): 


**Paris, in spite of its 
many wide streets and 
its splendid system of 
boulevards and fre- 
quent squares and parks, 
has a large number of 
ancient, narrow streets, 
and it is in these that 
the architects expect 
their scheme of building 
to be of great use. 

**Each floor above the 
third is set back some 
eight feet, and the space 
thus left open is con- 
verted into a baleony or 
terrace. By means of 
an ingenious arrange- 
ment of the overhang, 
the privacy of the oecu- 
pant below is secured, 
for, altho an unobstruct- 
ed view of the street is 
given, the terrace below 
ean not be seen. In 
the finished house the 
terrace has a row of 

plants along the edge, 

and the green, viewed 
from the street, has a 
pleasing effect. 
An ornamental iron rail- 
ing protects the edge of 
the terrace and provides 
an open-air playground. 











foundations. The Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad 
makes storage-bins from scrap freight-car material. Are there not 
suggestions here for manufacturers in other lines of industry? 

‘*Experiments carried on at the Sheffield Scientific School 
show the possibility of recovering brass from founder’s scrap. 
The mixture of dirty brass-concentrate containing slag and a 
little coal is fed into a conical ball-mill, where it is ground till 
the slag and coal will pass through a fine screen leaving the 
brass behind. 

‘‘But aside from specific ideas on waste reclaiming that may 
be lifted from one industry and applied to another, there is often 
what might ‘be ealled a management by-product in a reclaiming 
experience. 

‘“The junk-room may be made to yield valuable information 
about a variety of materials and supplies, -by reason of the 
possibilities which it affords of checking up and comparing their 
performances, seeing how they act in service, and revealing points 
of strength or weakness. Of course, a good system of records 
will give much of this information, but few factories keep a 
complete tally of this sort, and in any case an examination of: the 
parts or material will often give more data than can be obtained 
from a written record. 

“‘There is always the danger of overenthusiasm in this sort 
of work to the extent that the economies may actually cost more 
when supervision and labor are taken into strict account than 
they are worth. But, well controlled, such work has oppor- 
tunities worthy of the average manager's attention.” 


“This style of build- 
ing, if constructed on both sides of a street, will give almost as 
much light to the lower stories as to the top ones. Actually, 
the apartment on the Rue Vavin gains an hour more of sun- 
light a day than do houses of ordinary construction situated on 
the same side of the same street. 

‘* Altho the building covers more ground than an ordinary one, 
the increased cost of land is made up by the increased height 
to which the building can be raised without interfering with the 
light of the lower floors or of those across the street. This is 
especially advantageous in Paris, where the building code does 
not permit a building on a street, say 27 feet wide, to be more 
than 50 feet high on the building-line. Above this height it 
must recede. By the plan of Sauvage and Sarazin, the architects 
of this innovation, ten stories may be built conforming to the 
spirit and the letter of the law where only six main and two 
inferior floors could be constructed under the usual design. 

‘**All rooms in the model apartment have direct light either 
from the street or from the court at the rear. Central heat does 
away with the innumerable chimneys common to Paris—one for 
each fireplace in each room—and the architects claim a sub- 
stantial saving from this one item. 

“The facade of the building is finished in white-glazed brick 
with a simple and pleasing decorative motive in bright-blue 
bricks, which well set off the green flower-gardens on the ter- 
races. The rooms are painted in quiet colors, and, unlike many 
French, houses, are devoid of plaster decoration, having only a 
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picture-molding. ‘This, of course, has reduced the cost of the 
building, as has also the simple exterior treatment. 

‘Another point of interest is the ownership of the building. 
The house has been constructed by a company formed of persons 
who were willing to live together, and each shareholder owns 
his own apartment. This cooperative plan insures each member 
of the corporation the full or partial ownership of his home, 
necording to the amount invested. For example, if a man has 
subseribed $10,000 he will have a reduction in his rent of, say, 
$500 a year. He will in reality have his apartment rent free 
and also receive a dividend on his investment if the venture 
proves as profitable as is anticipated. By having an owner- 
tenant for every apartment, the yearly income is greatly in- 
ereased, as the architects caleulate that the loss through empty 
apartments in ordinary houses reaches 20 per cent,” 





A TEN YEARS’ SHIP-BUILDING BOOM 
HAT THE DESTRUCTIVE EFFECTS of the Euro- 


pean War on, the world’s shipping will require at least 

ten years to repair is the deduction made from available 
figures by H. L. Aldrich, writing in International Marine Engi- 
neering (New York, November). If this is true, we may look 
for a ship-building boom lasting a decade or more. Of the 
tonnage of about fifty million existing at the opening of the war, 
nearly half. Mr. Aldrich caleulates, has now been destroyed, 
commandeered, or interned; and he believes that before the 
war ends, fully half, or twenty-five million tons, will be in a 
condition requiring replacement. As the present building capac- 
ity of the world’s shipyards is 2,500,000 tons a year, Mr. Aldrich’s 
conclusion easily follows. We quote below the steps by which 
he arrives at it: 

**When the war broke out in August, 1914, the gross tonnage 
of the merchant marines of the world was approximately 
50,000,000 tons. 

“Great Britain was credited with 21,045,049 tons. She has 
lost through destruction over 2,734,106 tons, leaving a balance 
of less than 18,310,943 tons. The Government commandeered 
over 50 per cent. of the larger and more efficient vessels. Count- 
ing these as about 9,000,000 tons, it leaves only about 9,000,000 
tons of British merchant vessels still in commercial service. 
The Government is running the ships for all they are worth, so 
that if the war lasts two years more the commandeered ships 
will be fit for little else than scrap, except at enormous expense 
for repairs. The 9,000,000 tons of vessels still in the ocean trade 
will be largely old vessels of comparatively small carrying 
‘apacity, and more or less uneconomical and inefficient. 

““Germany was eredited with 5,134,720 tons. She has lost 
over 600,000 tons, leaving a balance of less than 4,534,720 gross 
tons interned. These ships are deteriorating at the rate of 
15 to 20 per cent. a year. Many of these are old vessels, so that 
this merchant marine will not be of much value at the end of 
two years more of war, except at enormous cost for repairs. 

‘France began the war with 1,922,286 tons. She has lost 
over 309,023 tons, leaving a tonnage of something under 1,613,- 
263. Like the other merchant marines, this one will require 
enormous expenditures to restore it. 

“The merchant marines of the other belligerents are cor- 
respondingly reduced in tonnage and efficiency. 

*“At the outbreak of the war the United States was credited 
with 7,928,688 tons. Over 600,000 tons were added by foreign 
vessels coming under the American flag. Vessels under eon- 
struction in shipyards to-day and those that have been delivered 
since the war broke out approximate 1,750,000 tons. American 
vessels lost during the war aggregate 63,580 gross tons, making 
the total American merchant marine in commission and under 
contract at least 10,215,108 tons. 

“Up to date the belligerent 
reduced in tons about as follows: 


merchant marines have been 


Total tonnage, August 1, 1914. 50,000,000 


Oe Pee cP 5,000,000 
Commandeered by British. . . er 9,000,000 
Commandeered by other belligerents......... 3,000,000 
Interned, Teuton Allies”........... : . 4,400,000 


21,400,000 
28,600,000 


“Two more years of war must of necessity result in the 


destruetion of considerable more tonnage. e 
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“What might be called the tonnage-efficiency of the 16,400,000 
tons of commandeered and interned vessels will be enormously 
reduced and require very large expense to keep any of it from 
the scrap-heap. 

“Tt is apparent that with two years more of war the 
world’s merchant marines will be considerably under 25,000,000 
tons, and in tonnage-efficiency much below the standard of 
August 1, 1914. 

‘*How much new tonnage has been built outside of American 
shipyards since August 1, 1914, is only conjectured, but it is 
undoubtedly very small. No one can even approximate the 
tonnage that will be built in the next year or two. 

“According to Capt. Robert Dollar, the shipyards of the 
world during the past fifteen years have built approximately 
2,500,000 tons per year. Accepting this as a minimum capacity 
of the shipyards of the world, it will be seen that it will require 
pretty nearly ten years to bring the world’s merchant fleets 
back to a sufficient tonnage to handle the world’s commerce.” 





MEDICAL MOVIES 


F A STUDENT FAILS to see some important part of a 
surgical operation, it is impossible to do it again for his 
benefit, but on the sereen the students of surgery may 

observe difficult operations over and over, as often as necessary, 
to learn the technique. Physiologists study the passage of food 
through the digestive orfans or the play of bones in the wrist, 

by means of x-ray movies. Physicians recognize obscure diseases 
by investigating motion-pictures of the patients’ characteristic 
movements. Observations that would ordinarily require hours 
may be concluded in a few minutes by ‘“‘speeding up’’; or rapid 
movements may be slowed down and ‘analyzed by special meth- 
ods. Writes Ernest A. Dench, author of a well-known work on 


the moving picture, in The Nurse (Jamestown, N. Y., November): 


“The College of Physicians and Surgeons intends using 
motion - pictures as part of its course of instruction. At a 
demonstration held in New York City last March, five phases 
of surgical operating were dealt with in a five-reel picture. The 
chief subjects, the removal of a goiter and the removal of stones 
from the bladder, were handled by Dr. Eugene Pool, of New 
York Hospital, and Dr. Charles Peck, of Roosevelt Hospital, 
both of whom lectured upon the operations. The films were 
shown to an audience of two hundred in the tower lecture- 
hall, in which a fire-proof booth was installed to accommodate 
the operator. ...... 

‘*How are surgical films produced? In the early part of 1912, 
Siegmund Lubin, president of the well-known film company 
bearing his name, invented a machine which combined the 
motion-picture with the x-ray. This machine enables a man’s 
digestive organs to be filmed. 

‘*Dr. Neff, of the Philadelphia Hospital, is quoted as saying 
in a newspaper interview, ‘I do not allow any doctor to go out 
to the hospital and take patients away to be photographed. Rut 
such physicians as‘are attached to the staff are permitted to do 
so, if the patient does not object. If the patient objects, that 
ends it. But I have heard of no objections being raised, and the 
patients become interested and enjoy the experience. It is 
a change for them. 

“Mr. Lubin has been good to us. Our motion-pictures of 
microbes in milk were made at his establishment, and he placed 
all the resources at our command.’ 

*“A Frenchman actually succeeded in filming the digestive 
organs of a trout. The fish was put on a restricted diet, which 
included fiour, sugar, peptone, subnitrate of bismuth, and water. 
For filming purposes, he used a table with a glass pool at each 
end in order to provide the necessary water to keep the trout 
alive. There was not an inch of extra space in which the trout 
could move and the top of the envelop was covered with a piece 
of paraffin paper. This tube was placed in the receptacle under 
the table, the camera being focused on the glass and operated 
by an electric motor. The trout was compelled to fast for two 
days in this cramped position, the constant flow of fresh water 
keeping it alive. This is known as the Carvello system. A 
special-sized film, the depth of which is two and three-fifths 
inches, is used and usually two thousand exposures a second are 
made instead of the usual sixteen. A motor controls the x-ray 
camera, and this motor can be run at whatever speed suits the 
subject. To cover an operation oceupying days, the operator 
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simply switches the clutch at the right gear, the re- 
sult being that exposures are made at intervals. . . . 

“Some time ago a German surgeon invented 
a machine called the bioroentgenograph, which 
demonstrated some interesting facts concerning 
the stomach. - In the film taken the whole stomach 
was revealed at work; when the animal subjects 
were excited or angered, the stomach-movements 
stopt. 

‘The general course followed is to supply the 
patient with some digestible food, a regular meal, 
in fact, mixed with bismuth or barium to make it 
opaque to the Roentgen-rays, which are behind the 
patient. The camera, however, is in front, where 
it ‘registers’ the movements of the stomach, at the 
rate of twelve exposures every. twenty seconds, on 
negative stock larger than the standard size. The 
positive copies printed from the negative are on the 
regular film stock. ...... 

**Microcinematography makes it possible to de- 
scend the surgical ladder. One film I saw not so 
long ago showed blood corpuscles as large as din- 
ner-plates. These were af war with dozens of large 
microbes, which hit back at each other. 

**Lieutenant-Colonel Sims Woodhead, professor 
of pathology in the Cambridge University, re- 
cently delivered a motion-picture lecture before 
the British Royal Army Medical Corps on‘ Microbes 
Worse than Wounds.’ The first film, ‘The Blood 
Circulator,’ depicted the path of blood in a tad- 
pole’s tail. .The second picture, ‘Relapsing Fever,’ 
dealt with the injection of bacteria in blood. and 
showed the spirocheta swiftly gaining in volume. 








By projecting the ultracinematographic film at the rate of 16 pictures a second, 
after the pictures had been taken at 100 a second, the action is slowed down. The 
runner appears to be floating in air, and all his motions can be analyzed. The clock 
is a ‘‘ chronoscope,” which indicates the time elapsing between the motions. 


A RUNNER FLOATING IN AIR. 








‘**To quote from my book, ‘Making the Movies’: 
‘The lens of the motion-picture camera is focused 
through a microscope which magnifies objects from two thousand 
to seventy-six million times. The French companies who make 
a specialty of the work have fully equipped laboratories in which 
trained scientists prepare subjects for the film. Their work 
necessitates plenty of research, while much patience is involved 
in taking the films themselves. 

“The most exasperating thing about germs and microbes is 
that they persist in moving about in groups and have no respect 
for the limited area covered by the camera’s lens. 

“The photographer, to avoid this, generally contrives to 
have them appear against a black background. The light at 


the sides is of two thousand candle-power, and this is of just 
sufficient strength for photographic purposes. To make it 
stronger would kill all of the objects. The rays of this light 
are conveyed to the lens of the microscope.’ 

“In 1912, Dr. T. H. Weisenburg, professor of clinical neu- 
rology at the Medico-Chirurgical College, Philadelphia, pre- 
sented at the Academy of Medicine five reels of films dealing 
with nervous and mental diseases. The leading picture intro- 
duced twenty-six patients for the purpose of demonstrating 
dementia precox, which was followed by cases of mania- 
depressive insanity, chronic mania, paranoic states, paresis, 
and melancholia. 

‘Dr. Weisenburg’s method is to mark the bodies 











of nervous patients with colored chalk or charcoal 
and then film them in their characteristic poses. 
As Dr. Albert Wilson, the well-known English 
nerve specialist, said: ‘This system can be adopted 
for any disease which shows itself in move- 
ment. It is particularly useful to photograph 
the gait of nervous patients, because it is in the 
walk that the trouble is very frequently most 
noticeable.’ 

“In this connection ultracinematography is in 
valuable. Dr. Gustave Monod, who has before 
now delivered lectures in the United States, took 
some pictures of athletic movements by this method 
at the rate of one hundred a second. But when 
seen on the screen, the speed was only sixteen pic- 
tures a second, which slowed down the actions con- 
siderably. The picture that concerns us most is 
that of a runner. On the film he seems to float in 
the air and gains the earth in a graceful way, like 
a bird. He next performs some jumping feats, all 
of which are done very slowly, revealing the com- 
plete methods of jumping, uses of the arm, and 
balancing of the body. 

‘‘Dr. Monod accomplished these feats by at- 
taching a motor to the camera. In each scene ap- 
pears a peculiar kind of clock known in the studio 
as the chronoscope, and it is introduced in order 
to show the time which elapsed between each 
motion. It contains but one dial, which is operated 








Photographs by Pathe. By courtesy of E. A. Dench. 


A MAKE-BELIEVE OPERATION IN A REAL SURGERY. 


tions can be filmed for purposes of instruction. 





Actors using the surgery in a Yonkers hospital for a film-play. It shows how opera- 


by clockwork. The face is divided into twenty sec- 
tions, each one of which represents one-twentieth 
part of a second. The chronoscope is set in 
motion when the camera man begins to turn the 
crank and continues until the motion has been 
completed.” 
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THE 
HE EUROPEAN WAR-CARTOONS, 
large, are not destined to a long life. 


taken by and 
Or at least such 
is the inference one draws from a survey of them by a 
Hatreds, 


“Tt beeomes 


most impartial English writer in the London Times. 


he says, express themselves in violent distortions. 


SHORT-LIVED WAR-CARTOONS 


in his drawings. He is as witty in words as in line. He 
makes his bitter epigrams about a whole nation, but they are 
his own, and you can almost hear him say them. And then he 
draws as a good writer writes, with no air of doing anything 
skilful, but simply so that he may make his point, so that you 
may see what he has to show you without thinking about the 
manner in which he does it. Drawing, in fact, is 
with him simply a language and one in which he can 
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speak as easily and clearly as Anatole France can in 
words. 

“‘Another cartoonist would make some theatrical 
parade over the defense of Verdun. Forain gives 
you a stone with ‘Verdun’ written on it, and on the 
far side heaps of German dead, on the near side the 
dead body of a French soldier. It is called ‘La 
Borne’ (The Mile-stone), and you see at a glance 
what it means, as if it were all said in one simple 
and beautiful phrase. No one else in the exhibition, 
not even Raemaekers, reaches this height, attains to 
such beauty and power, as it were, in a low voice, 
and without even a gesture. 

‘There is a great deal of gesture in Mr. Dyson’s 
splendid pageant of brutality, but he is at his best 
also when he is least fantastic, as in the picture of two 
most German Germans looking at the drowned body 
of a neutral child and saying, ‘’T'was in a good cause, 
little one; that we might not go hungry.’ . .. He 
has a great machinery of allegory where Forain seems 
to tell us only some little story of real life.” 





Justice is also done to England’s enemy: 





THE MILE-STONE. 


No cartoonist, not even Raemaekers, says a critic, 
power’ as Forain, the Frenchman who drew this. 


a formula to present your enemies as monsters.’’ There is 
something childish in them, he finds, ‘‘as if the Kaiser and the 
Crown Prince belonged to nursery stories rather than to real 
life.” 
just as John Bull and Viscount Grey and Mr. Poinearé are 


He finds, too, that ‘“‘again and again they are ‘guyed,’ 


‘guyed’ in German ecartoons.”’ The idea seems to be “to 
present them as absurd creatures, who are always failing in 
some violent and disastrous manner.’”” The British writer 


here courageously adds that ‘‘curiously enough, this 


“attains to such beauty and 


“As one might expect, the German level is high. 
They avoid the more obvious defects of inferior En- 
glish cartoonists; they are not foolishly theatrical or 
feebly realistic. When they draw John Bull they do 
not make him a scowling villain in a melodrama, but an image 
of all that Germany supposes England to be—sleek, brutal, and 
very much frightened at the naval might of Germany. Those 
cartoons are, for the most part, good in design. The artist 
knows what to aim at and gets very near it. But they are all 
curiously impersonal. They express, ably enough, some popular 
formula: as that England is making her Allies suffer for her 
profit; or being conquered by submarines; or bullying neutrals. 
Indeed, one can tell from the cartoons exactly what was the 
official formula at the date when they were published.” 





went on all the while they certainly were not failing, 
but threatening to be the masters of Europe.”’ We 
read, too: 


““Cartoonists, for the most part, are uproariously 
cheerful, whatever happens. They seem to be cheer- 
ing victories all the time. How often have the Ger- 
mans sunk our fleet and starved us out in their car- 
toons; how often in ours has the Kaiser confest that 
he was beaten! All this cheerfulness seems a little 
wearisome when it is stale, like the exultation of old 
advertisements. But the cartoon’ is made for the 
moment. Then we may laugh at it, or be cheered 
by it, but in a month or two it becomes a document, a 
mere curiosity—unless it is by Forain or Raemaekers.” 


Raemaekers is the Dutch artist who has emerged 
into an international reputation since the war; but 
Forain, the cartoonist of Le Figaro (Paris), was well 
known before, only he has now risen to greater heights: 





“‘He speaks for himself, even when he expresses 














the mind of his country; and he is an artist always 
before he is a politician. It is this personal quality 
that makes Forain the greatest of all the cartoonists 
of the war, and it appears in his titles no less than 


THE KAISER’S RETURN FROM VERDUN. 
—MacKenney in the Cape Town Times (Cape Towi:) 


“Cartoonists are uproariously cheerful, whatever happens.” 
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MR. ROOSEVELT DISCOVERS A NEW 
HY PHENISM 

NEW KIND of hyphenism is attacked by Colonel 

Roosevelt. It springs from the allegiance in matters 

of art paid by Americans to some other country, 
particularly France or England. The Colonel refers to these 
people by the name they give themselves—‘*Cosmopolitans””— 
and he finds ‘‘no more hopeless creature from the standpoint of 
humanity,’ because he “spreads himself out over the whole 
world, with the result that he spreads himself out so thin he comes 
through in large spots.’’ The Colonel took a flier into 


plished without it, but the greatest literature, the greatest art, 
must spring from the soul of the people themselves. There must 
be leadership in the blosseming period, in any blossoming period 
of any artistic or literary nation, but if the art is genuinels 
national the leadership must take advantage of and must follow 
the trend of the marked currents in the life of the people.”’ 


Here the Colonel takes a glance backward: 


‘Latin literature was. not really an expression of the soul of 
the Latin race at all, and this will seem strange to the men who 
have not succeeded in freeing their thought from the narrow 
type of scholastic education, from the scholastic type in our 





the domain of letters and art for the benefit of the mem- - f 
bers of the American Academy and the National Insti-- 
tute of Arts and Letters at their annual meeting last 
week. - The audience contained over a hundred of 
‘the best-known writers, educators, and artists of the 
country,’ and the invasion of their field must have en- 
abled them to understand the state of mind of the 
British when they were instructed by the same speaker 
how to govern Egypt. The writers in this case are 
reported by the press to have indulged in applause and 
laughter, and to have crowded forward to shake Mr. 
Roosevelt’s hand. This is how the point is treated: 


**Conditions in this country are such that a certain 
number of our people are lost to us from time to time. 
Some painters go to live in France, some writers in 
Enpland, some musicians, and even occasionally some 
scientists ’’— 








oF ! 








[Here the Colonel paused, and those in the audience 
expecting the phrase ‘“‘in Germany”’ to follow laughed 
heartily when he concluded, ‘‘elsewhere in Continental 
Europe.’’] 

“Occasionally these men may individually benefit 
themselves, in which case all I can say is: I trust they cease 
calling themselves Americans. I don’t want to eall them 
American-French or American-English. Let them be frankly 
English or French and stop being American. They represent 
nothing but loss from the standpoint of national achievement, 
and must be disregarded in any study of our development. 

“T eare little for the cubist school in patriotism any more 
than I care for it in art or in poetry. The effort to be original 
by being fantastic is always cheap. Second-rate work is second- 
rate work, even if it is done badly.” 


Due to the presence of a French guest, Mr. Gustave Lanson, 
a member of the Institute of France and a professor of French 
literature at the University of Paris, Colonel Roosevelt paid a 
compliment to the valor and patriotism of his Republic. He 
quoted Walt Whitman, a ‘‘warped altho a rugged genius of 
American poetry,” as having said that “‘strength comes before 
beauty and valor before grace.’’ France exemplifies this state- 
ment at the present time especially, and, for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
argument, she shows that tho made up of many peoples she has 
retained her national character, and “‘her greatest contribution 
to humanity has been the fact that she has remained French.” 


He went on: 


‘“We can help humanity at large very much to the extent that 
we are national in the proper sense—not chauvinistice—that we 
are national and are devoted to our country first. I prize the 
man who eares for his family more than he eares for me. If he 
doésn’t care for his family any more than he cares for me | 
know he cares for me very little. What is true in individual 
relations is no less true in the world at large. 

‘*One thing that the French can teach us is the need of leader- 
ship. There can be no greater mistake, from the democratic 
standpoint, nothing more ruinous can be imagined from the 
standpoint of true democracy, than to believe that democracy 
méans absence of leadership. 

‘Of course, it is hard to tell exactly how much can be done in 
any given ease by the leadership as differentiated from the mass 
work. That is true in producing a national art or national 
literature just as it is true in other activities of national life. 
Something, of course, and in some eases much, can be acecom- 


THE WAR OBJECT. 
“Come on! Make a big push! Ask us for peace.” 


—Forain in Le Figaro (Paris 


universities and schools in the present day. That is a brief 
tribute. I pass that by. 

‘It behooves us in the United States not to be content with 
repeating on a larger scale the history of commercial materialism 
of the great Phenician feommonwealths. This means that here 
in America, if we do not develop a serious art and literature of our 
own, we shall have a warped national life. Most certainly I 
do not mean that art and literature are worth developing unless 
they are built on a national life which is strong and great in other 
ways, unless they are expression for that valor of soul which 
must come before beauty. 7 

“Tf a nation is not proudly willing and able to fight for a just 
cause, for the lives of its own citizens, for the honor of its flag, 
even for the res¢ue of some opprest foreign nationality, then 
such a nation will always be an ignoble nation, and this whether 
or not it achieve the sordid prosperity of those who are merely 
successful hucksters.”’ 

It was not only criticism that the redoubtable knight of to-day 
offered. He also set about establishing reputations, telling the 
painters of the Academy that ‘‘Marcus Simons, who is littl 
known to the average American, will come to be known as the 
greatest imaginative colorist since Turner.’’ He mentioned three 
recent books as typically national in spirit and declared that they 
should be read by every person in the country. These were 
Gustavus Ochlinger’s ‘‘ Their True Faith and Allegiance,’”’ Owen 
Wister’s ‘‘Pentecost of Calamity,’’ and Bode’s ‘‘The Study of 
the Old Testament.’’ He eulogized Frederic Remington and his 
work as typically American, and brought prolonged laughter 
by his description of Prof. Joel Barlow’s ‘‘great American epic.”’ 
He has this to say of Barlow: 

*‘Good Joel Barlow found we had a new nation and no epic, 
and he figured to himself that Homer had self-consciously 
written the epic of Greece, and he knew about Milton. So 
he sat down and wrote an epic of America, couched in the same 
spirit that made us put Washington, naked to the waist and with 
a toga around him, in front of the Capitol—the same spirit, 
if our guest will pardon me, which made some of the sculptors 


put Louis XIV. in a Roman corselet. Poor Joel Barlow wrote 
this ‘Columbiad,’ and I have. one of the copies of the original 
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I wouldn’t have it out of my library for any considera- 


edition. 
I’d surrender it if I 


tion, unless I were required to read it. 
had to read it.” 

In conclusion, the millionaire picture-collectors came in for 
their share: 

“‘Ordinary people, as they grow wealthy and become vaguely 
conscious of new needs, or, if that is too strong an expression, 
grow vaguely to feel that they ought to show some evidence of 
growth in taste to parallel their growth in wealth, find it easier 
to import not only their ideas but their material surroundings. 
When our multimillionaires become wealthy enough they are 
apt to build Old World palaces and fill these palaces with paint- 
ings also brought from the Old World. If the millionaire is 
sufficiently primitive he will explain to you with pride that the 
paintings are hand-made.” 





AN “ENTENTE” OF THE INTELLECT 


N INTELLECTUAL ENTENTE between France and 
England is Edmund Gosse’s dream of the future, coupled 
with a plan to sweep the house clean of Teutonic in- 

fluences. The English critic elaborates his thesis in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes (Paris), showing himself a French stylist as 
well as English. He starts by summoning the Entente peoples 
to guard ‘‘not only our shores, our commerce, and industry, 
but also our mental faculties,’’ against the Teutonie conquista- 
dores. 'The hour of mutual reproach is passed, he declares, and 
“*both France and England must humbly confess that neither of 
them saw clearly the dangers of German ‘ Kultur,’ which, in part, 
insidiously penetrated our intellectual and artistic life.’’ Mr. 
Gosse regards the manifesto of October, 1914, signed by ninety- 
three of Germany’s intellectuals, as ‘‘revealing the darkness 
of the German soul far more glaringly than all the physical 
barbarities committed by armies flushed with victory.”” Then 
he declares the intellectual independence of Western Europe 
from the dictation of Germany, saying that “at any rate, we are 
through, once and for all, with the science, historiography, and 
philosophy of the ninety-three at whose feet French, English, 
and American scholarship used to sit.” 

Gosse reminds us of the cosmopolitan tendencies 
dominated European literature at the end of the nineteenth 
eentury. Happily, since about 1890, the chimera of a universal 
literary unity has disappeared and the world returned to the 
sane conception of strongly individualistic national literatures: 


which 


“*We English and French writers must, then, remain faithful 
to our national characters. For nothing in the world would | 
advocate a Franeo-English literature; I would prefer the retro- 
grade policy of a strict intellectual protective tariff. The only 
thing we shall have to avoid is the tendency of one dominating 
the other’s ideal world. This was precisely the detestable error 
committed by Germany, which attempted to impose upon the rest 
of the world the monstrous tyranny of her own ‘ Kultur.’ Therefore 
no spiritual Esperanto or Volapik between France and England! 

“But that does not mean to say that the French language 


has remained or should remain without influence upon the 
development of our style and range of ideas. We have only to 
glance at our English writers of the last fifty years. Matthew 


Arnold, Stevenson, and Pater show clearly the imprint of their 
great French contemporaries. And even during the last twenty 
years Ernest Renan, Anatole France, and the other splendid 
French essayists, exerted a very salutary influence on our young 
sehool of literary critics, which began to be affected by a certain 
morbid mannerism. 

“As to the broad intellectual classes of both countries, we 
must, alas! admit that the establishment of a full harmony of 
thought is made difficult by the lack of a serious acquaintance 
on the part of one nation with the literature of the other. Every 
educated Englishman is permeated by his Swift and Milton; every 
educated Frenchman has his Racine and Chateaubriand at his 
fingers’ tips. But the beauties of ‘Samson Agonistes’ are 
ignored by our French neighbors, while we fail to appreciate the 
charm of ‘Bérénice,’ and it would be temerity to hope that the 
masses in either nation stand ready to double their literary 
burden just now when there is a general tendency to send our 
own national classics after Homer and Plato, Vergil and Cicero, 
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who are being dropt from our school curriculum and the bills 
of fare of the general reading public. . . . All we need is a con- 
tinuous strengthening of the eurrent of sympathy which has 


‘ bound us together since the beginning of this war.”’ 


Mr. Gosse speaks of the necessity of an “‘intentionally con- 
tinuous strengthening”’ because the first Franco-English alliance 
of 1837 found no literary echo on either side of the Channel, altho 
these political events coincided with a powerful reawakening 
of French letters. 

‘The fact is that almost during the entire nineteenth century 
intellectual Franco-English relationship was under the ban of 
the Napoleonic episode. For nearly a~quarter of a century 
morally and physically separated, the two nations continued 
to ignore one another, or, rather, to entertain; each at the other's 
expense, the most erroneous conceptions. The Frenchman 
persisted in seeing in every Englishman a gloomy hypocrite and 
every Frenchman was considered as an irreligious and immoral 
being. And only now, for the first time since the French Revolu- 
tion, the curtain of prejudices is being shoved ‘aside. On the 
other hand, some among us go to the other extreme by consider- 
ing everything that is done or said in France as perfection itself.”’ 

From this point, Gosse seriously asks the French literary 
world not to endanger its reputation in the future by continuing 
to indulge in a rather lax treatment of a certain category of 
sociological and moral subjects. The Frenchman, or one who 
thoroughly knows idiomatic French, understands the thousand 
and one shades of the French style, but they can not be trans- 
ferred to a foreign country without shocking the reader. Our 
author reminds his French friends of Swift, who used to say 
that certain things are infinitely spiritual after supper but 
insipid and inconvenient before breakfast, and he quotes as an 
example of the deeply rooted British prejudice against the 
yellow paper-cover of contemporary French literature the case 
of the young Oxford student who—it was in the eighties of the 
last century—caused a shock in some well-bred English family by 
putting upon the table one of those yellow volumes which hap- 
pened to contain—the ‘ Pensées’’ by Pascal. 

“It is unfortunate that it is mainly the French novel which 

has to suffer under this prejudice, for I am convinced that the 
novel will be called upon to play a preponderant part in the 
development of the future intellectual relationship between the 
two nations. Already in the past, and in spite of the recrimina- 
tions of our moralists, it was mainly the French novel which 
influenced English intellectuality, and I hope the English novel 
will reciprocate. Meanwhile, however, three of our greatest 
novelists, George Meredith, Henry James, and Thomas Hardy, 
remain almost unknown from Boulogne down to Marseilles. 
[ still remember how often James, who in his youth frequently 
went to France, told me of his experience with his friends Flau- 
bert, Zola, and Maupassant, who, in all their literary conversa- 
tions, never mentioned his, James’s, works. H. G. Wells and 
Rudyard Kipling, in a certain sense, have become quite popular 
in France, while Paul Bourget, André Gide, and René Bazin 
are favorite writers with us, either in good English translations 
or in the original—and most of our educated people know suffi- 
cient French to relish the yellow covers of the Grands Boulevards 
de Paris. Thus, René Benjamin’s last novel, ‘Gaspard,’ altho 
containing whole pages of Parisian slang, aroused the same sensa- 
tion on the Thames as on the Seine.” 
* Gosse rounds up his essay by reminding his readers that his- 
tory knows of scores of close alliances between nations, but that 
there never has been one where millions of one nation, for a 
couple of years, should have commingled their blood with that 
of their ally on the latter’s soil. When peace shall again reign 
in Europe, this solidarity, based upon close agquaintance and 
the imperishable memory of past sufferings, will extend to the 
intellectual relationship of the two peoples. 

In reviewing the general trend in both French and English 
literature, Mr. Gosse comes to the conclusion that the latter 
has much to learn from the elegance of the first. Even the 
greatest English writers, he thinks, often sin through heaviness 
of style and obscurity of expression, and English men of letters 
would be well advised in appropriating some of the French 
precision and Freneh logic. 
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POLAND’S LOST CHAMPION 


WO SONS OF POLAND, Sienkiewicz and Paderewski, 
have scarcely known any other thought since the war 
began than the woes of their country. Now the great 
pianist is left to bear the burden alone, since the novelist, who 
has directed the relief of his stricken people from Vevey, in 
Switzerland, died on the seventeenth of November. His service 
to Poland was a pious rite, says the New York Eve ning Sun, in 
his endeavor ‘“‘to preserve the historic consciousness of the 


people in their triple 
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***Without Dogma,’ a psychological novel of modern thought, 
came along in translated form in 1893, followed two years later 
by a social study of contemporary life in Poland called ‘Children 
of the Soil.’ . Neither book could have been said to be a popular 
success. But the faith of Sienkiewicz’s American publishers 
appeared to be unbounded and their patience in waiting for 
the great reading public to respond to his genius was rewarded 
when Mr. Curtin’s translation of ‘Quo Vadis’ appeared in 1896. 
With less effort than had been required to write any volume in 
the trilogy, he had struck the popular chord, and the presses 
were kept busy day and night printing the best seller of the 
decade. More than 1,000,000 copies were sold. 

“*Writing “Quo Va- 





He died ‘‘at 
when the 


bondage.”’ 
a moment 
distress of his country, 
mocked by proclama- 
tions of counterfeit liber- 
ty and harried by the 
German recruiting offi- 
cers, seemed at its deep- 
est.”” His latest 
which perhaps Poland 


work, 


may remember the long- 
est, is not so widely 
known here as his ro- 
manees, And the same 
journal points out that 
‘*his excursion into the 
realm of religious fic- 
in “‘Quo Vadis ”’ 
has given him more fame 
‘three 


tion”’ 
here than his 
mighty stories on Slavic 
history,’’ which really 
rank him with Seott and 
Dumas. These 
‘With Fire and Sword,” 
“The Deluge,” and 
‘*Pan Michael.’’ These 


works, which have ap- 


are, 


peared in an English 
translation by Jeremiah 
thus de- 
scribed in the Boston 
Transcript by Mr. Her- 
bert Franklin Jenkins: 


Curtin, are 


‘First came ‘With 
Fire and Sword,’ in 1890, 
describing the Cossack 
invasion of the Polish 
commonwealth under 
Helmnitski in 1467-51, 


The novelist who sought 





HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, 


“‘to preserve the historic consciousness of the people" of 
Poland ‘‘in their triple bondage.” 


dis’ was comparatively 
easy,’ Sienkiewicz told 
me, when that novel 
was under discussion. 
‘With such a wealth of 
authorities to draw on 
for historical back- 
ground it required only 
about eighteen months 
to complete it.’ 
**Relaxing for a mo- 
ment, he told an amus- 
ing incident in connec- 
tion with the serial pub- 
lication of ‘Quo Vadis’ 
in a Polish journal. 
When the instalment 
describing the captivity 
of Lygia appeared, a de- 
putation of sensitive 
young girls called upon 
the author to beg him 


not to let his heroine 
die in prison. ‘It is a 
simple matter letting 


her escape,’ one of them 
said. ‘Lygia has only 
to write a letter to her 
fiancé, and he will see to 
it.’ Sienkiewicz smiled 
and requested his fair 
petitioner to compose 
such a letter. A few 
days later he received 
the following: 


“*My Dear Lygia: 
It seems that you ought 
to write to Vinicius, but 
illness has probably en- 
feebled your epistolary 
powers. Address, in- 
stead, the simplest, most 
unpretentious letter to 
a certain Mr. Henryk 
Sienkiewiez, who lives 
in Warsaw several cen- 
turies henee. I have 
every reason to believe 











with its famous charac- 
ter Zagloba, which the 
critics pronounced a new creation in literature. Déspite the fact 
that the publication of the book was deemed a real literary 
event, the general reading public did not respond. Then in 
1891-92 appeared the two-volume novel, ‘The Deluge,’ dealing 
mainly with the events of the Swedish invasion in Poland. The 
hero, Pan Andrei Kmit, was proclaimed a character of remarkable 
power, worthy of Scott and Dumas, and again the discerning 
critics failed to arouse the reading populace. A year later came 
the third volume in the trilogy, ‘Pan Michael,’ narrating the 
events of the Turkish invasion of Poland. Pan Michael, a 
favorite character in the preceding stories, and the incomparable 
Zagloba figure throughout the novel, while a real historic char- 
acter is introduced in Sobieski, who was elected king in 1674. 
‘A fitting ending for a fine trilogy,’ exclaimed the critics, but only 
a coterie of lovers of real literature purchased the novel. Here 
was an unmistakable genius writing what his countrymen 
termed the Polish national epic, but the royalty returns would 
have discouraged a less inspired and patriotic author than 
Sienkiewicz. 


that if you ask him 
prettily, he will arrange 
complications of further 


the matter without the useless 


correspondence. ‘**T embrace you affectionately.’ 

“He followed ‘Quo Vadis’ with ‘The Knights of the Cross, 
a two-volume romance of Poland and Germany that pictured 
vividly how the growth of Christianity was retarded by crimes 
done in the name of the Church. This appeared in 1899-1900. 
In ‘On the Field of Glory,’ the last book to be translated by 
Jeremiah Curtin before the death of this great linguist, Sien- 
kiewiez returned to the period when King John Sobieski reigned 
over his native land.” 

Some one is reported to have suggested a similarity between 
Zagloba and Shakespeare’s Falstaff, but the creator of the 
former demurred: 

“T think that Zagloba is a better character than Falstaff. At 
heart the old noble was a good fellow. He would fight bravely 
when it became necessary, whereas Shakespeare makes Falstaff 
a coward and a poltroon.”’ 
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TO SYSTEMATIZE OUR WAR-CHARITIES 


HAT AMERICA’S WAR-PROFITS should be largely 

returned to Europe in works of merey seems to be a 

sentiment that here and there is growing into a convic- 
tion. We have heard and reported on the hundred and thirty 
million for the children of France. Ex-Ambassador Herrick 
sees a greater light than this and fixes our duty at no less a 
figure than one billion, and as the field of our benefactions all 
the warring countries of the Old World. To distribute such a 
sum would need an organization of the highest authority—the 
members to receive their appointments from the President 
himself. The need of such coordination of already existing 
charitable funds is seen in the waste of effort and money in 
duplicated administration. Then, too, it is well to remember 
that nothing like the supposed amounts are actually being dis- 
patched to the stricken lands. Instead of the million and a 
half that was so widely advertised as the profits of New York’s 
Allied Bazaar last winter, the official returns recently published 
show only a little over six hundred thousand dollars available for 
dispatch. It is given on first-hand authority that Mr. Pader- 
ewski’s efforts for Poland have brought forth only $460,000. 
Of this amount the great pianist raised $160,000 on his con- 
eerts; then he received $200,000 by personal solicitation among 
his friends and acquaintances, leaving the remaining $100,000 
as the spontaneous gifts for Poland of our entire population. 
The words of Mr. Herrick recently delivered in Philadelphia 
and reported by the press may verily be pondered: 


‘*There is an impression that to be neutral means that we may 
profit from blood and tears of nations in agony, and that there 
is no obligation on us in return to do more than give a little 
from our surplus. But there is an active neutrality which will 
eause Europe to think of us when this war is over, not as the 
eommercial-minded sellers of muu.itions and supplies alone, 
but as the large-hearted, free-handed people which have cared 
for the wounded and dying, clothed and fed the homeless and 
hungry, and nursed the helpless victims of battle. These are 
the actiors which will gain us the love of Europe, rather than 
its contempt for our commercialism. 

“The situation can be adequately met only by the systematic 
organization of all the philanthropic forces of the United States. 
A strong central authority is needed, such as the Government 
alone can give. I wish that the President had seen fit (and it 
is not yet too late) to appoint a large number of the leadirfg men 
of the country as a committee to take charge of the whole under- 
taking—to coordinate all kinds of relief work, receiving the aid 
of Federal and State Governments even to the extent of ap- 
propriations. Were we to set the mark at a billion dollars that 
would be little enough to meet the extraordinary demands of this 
worst calamity that the world has ever known. 

“It is often said that the United States will have no friends 
when this war ends, but were we to create this gigantic charity 
to labor in every one of the belligerent countries: for the relief 
of the wounded and destitute, its beneficent work would far 
overshadow all the animosities which now vex us. We should 
have all these nations as our friends. The performance of our 
duty as a Christian nation would be also our most effective 
measure of defense.” 


One branch of the work of American beneficence that has 
most successfully accomplished its purposes is the American 
Ambulance in France. The war-time work of this organization 
is given by Mr. Herrick in a compact and interesting form: 


“There are now seven sections of ambulances working in 
the field; each section is composed of twenty ambulances, one 
or two staff-cars, and one or two supply-cars, or about twenty- 
five cars in all. There is also a section in Saloniki, recently 


sent there at the request of the French military authorities—a 
decided compliment to the efficient work our men have done. 

“There is still a section in Paris, which has grown to about 
thirty-five cars and which takes care of all the wounded that 
eome into Paris, taking them from the trains to the various 
hospitals, including our own. It is estimated that our ambu- 
lances have transported about 250,000 wounded men since the 
war began. There are now between 225 and 250 young men in 
the service as ambulance-drivers. Most of them are college 
men. All told, we have had probably about 500 men in the 
service since the beginning of the war. 

‘“We have sent over about 108 men from Harvard, about 
forty men from Yale, about the same number from Princeton, 
and a lesser number from other colleges. I think there are about 
forty colleges represented in all. Fifty-two of our men have 
won the Croix de Guerre (War Cross) for bravery. Two of our 
boys have won the Médaille Militaire, the highest medal awarded 
by the French Army. I believe, altho I am not sure, that this 
is the only time civilians have won this medal. One of these 
boys is from Ohio—William M. Barber, son of Judge Barber, 
of Toledo. The other boy is Roswell Sanders, of Newburyport, 
Mass. 

“At the beginning of the war the American Hospital, a small 
but complete institution, offered to install a war-service. General 
Fevires, Chief of Sanitation of the French Army, suggested that 
the Americans take over and equip the Elysée Pasteur, a large 
new building on the outskirts of Paris which had just been erected 
as a scientific school. Twenty-four hours were given for the 
acceptance or declination of this proposition. To undertake 
this task meant the underwriting of not less than $400,000 for 
the first year and an annual expenditure of at least that much 
every year thereafter. The group, consisting of Americans in 
France—the leisure class, the business people, the doctors, the 
nurses—accepted the proposal,” 


These Americans pledged themselves to remain in the hospital 
and not desert the wounded, no matter what should befall Paris. 
And even when the French Government and about 1,250,000 
Parisians left the city in the forty-eight hours when the German 
Army were nearest Paris, not a single pledged American deserted, 
altho the hospital in Neuilly would be the first point passed by 
the invading army, and “they were individually, but not col- 
leetively, released from the pledge to remain.’’ Since that 


time— 


“This hospital has been treating continuously about 600 
wounded. The late General Gallieni, then Governor - General 
of Paris and later Minister of War in France, said that out of 
300 or 400 hospitals in and about Paris it was to the American 
Ambulance Hospital that they sent their special cases for 
treatment. It was the first to establish a dentistry department. 
Of late months it has been made a hospital of the first line. It 
now has a number of out-patients cared for at its own expense 
in hospitals in St. Cloud and other places near Neuilly. It has 
about 500 patients in the hospital near Neuilly; about 800 or 
900 in the auxiliary hospitals, about 150 in Hospital B, at Juilly. 
It eares for about 1,600 wounded men daily. 

“The expenses have grown with the rising cost of food. The 
annual budget is now more than $400,000, and it requires 
$11,000 a month to keep up the field-service. There is need for 
more ambulances and more men. We are sending over about 
twenty or thirty men every month. Ambulances cost $1,500, 
which includes cost of maintenance for six months. The hos- 
pital is now in need of funds, having barely enough for three 
months longer. It costs $600 to endow a bed for a year. 

“After the organization of the hospital there grew out of the 
American Embassy in Paris, with the consent of the United 
States Government, an organization known as the American 
Relief Clearing-House, which occupies the residence in which 
Ambassadors White, Bacon, and myself lived. It has become 
the center of American relief - work in France and in other 
countries. Connected with the Clearing-House is its com- 
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plementary organization in New York, the War-Relief Clearing- 
House; also the Refugee Relief, ministering to the homeless 
wanderers of all countries who have been driven from their 
homes by the indiscriminating waste of war.” 





WAR’S HURT TO THE CHILDREN 


HILD-LIFE IS HARD HIT by the war. England 
probably suffers least of the belligerents in this respect, 
but even there the conditions are such as to give grave 

concern for the future. In our issue for July 8, we gave an 
account of war’s effect on youth in Germany; now a writer for 
The Christian Work (New York) gives us hints of ‘‘the unhappy 
transformation in character’’ induced by the spirit of war in 
England. He is a native of California, Mr. William C. Allen, 
tho a friend and admirer of England. ‘‘Our own beloved 
America,” he adds, ‘‘may easily be just as seriously injured if 
we became similarly involved.”” Many facts are drawn from 
a statement regarding children and international relations 
recently issued by the United Board of Sunday-school Organiza- 
tion. This board represents the Sunday-school organizations of 
Congregationalists, Baptists, Presbyterians, the Society of 
Friends, and Moravians. Statistics show an increase in juvenile 
erimes of a serious nature since the outbreak of the war. During 
the last few months of 1915, delinquency in children is found to 
have increased 40 per cent., the explanation being that ‘war 
has created an excitement in the minds of children.”” Further: 


“Sir Edward Troup, permanent Under-Secretary at the 
Home Office, in a circular to the magistrates, issued this year, 
says that he ‘has under consideration representations respecting 
the recent increase in the number of offenses by children and 
young persons under sixteen years of age.’ He declares that 
‘punishable offenses have grown in seventeen of the largest 
towns of England about 40 per cent.’ He adds, ‘The increase 
in the number of juvenile offenders is mainly caused by an 
increase of nearly 50 per cent. in eases of larceny; but there 
are also more charges of assault, malicious damage, gaming, 
and offenses against educational acts.’ The report of, the 
United Board refers to the ‘loss of discipline,’ which the writer 
also heard about in many places in England during the past 
summer. This condition is largely owing to the fathers being 
away, and to lessened educational efficiency, caused by larger 
classes for each teacher, part-time sessions, or leaving school at 
an earlier age. Sir James Yoxall has stated that ‘Between 
150,000 and 200,000 children between the ages of eleven and 
thirteen have been released from school to do war-time work.’ 
To quote the same veracious report, ‘With the older boys and 
girls particularly there are evils attendant upon the earning of 
large wages—impatience of control, unwillingness to learn how 
to do things in the best possible way, and the rush to amuse- 
ments which have the same general tendency. There is an un- 
settled state of mind leading to a desire for adventure, for 
excitement, with its attendant impatience with ordinary tasks 
and with discipline, accompanied by a great inerease in 
truancy.’”’ 

The writer views as ‘“‘not the least serious of the difficulties 
to child-life growing out of the war” the fact that ‘children 
are inevitably learning to rely upon material forces and not 
upon the power of love, unselfishness, and consideration for 
others.”” It is complained that “the type of patriotism too 
often presented to the children is narrow and self-satisfied. . . 
Religion has become the handmaid of the Allies. . . . The 
virtues of economy, generosity, ete., that have been evoked 
among the pupils have been entirely subordinate to the: major 
military purpose. Militarism has emphatically made a deep 


impression upon all young minds.”’ The writer adds: 


“The anxiety of this noble group of men, representing the 
Sunday-school organization, on behalf of the children of the 
nation is most important when taken in connection with the 
general attitude of the clergy of the country toward the war.” 


England before the war, Mr. Allen goes on to point out, ** was 
already so far hehind many nations with regard to the eduea- 


tion of the great mass of its children that the damage occasioned 
by the war is especially to be deplored.”’ As we read: . 


“The London 7imes stated in a recent editorial that ‘Of the 
2,750,000 English children between twelve and sixteen, only 
1,100,000 get any education after the age of thirteen.’ Th 
Challenge states, ‘As a nation we have not believed in education, 
and it is one of our most serious national shortcomings that this 
should have been so. The facts are well enough known, 90 per 
cent. of our children receive no form of instruction after the age 
of thirteen.’ Lord Haldane in a recent speech in the House of 
Lords called attention to the conditions narrated above as one 
of the main concerns of the country. 

“The future of the children and of education in England is 
very dark. Just before leaving England I was conversing 
with a lady from Oxford. Speaking of the depletion caused to 
the student life by the war she instanced the college in which 
she was interested. Before the last vacation only thirteen 
men were left as students there, they being six Orientals, two 
Rhodes scholars, one candidate for the ministry, and the status 
of the other four I can not recall. About the same time I talked 
with: a young man who is a recent graduate of Cambridge 
University. He remarked to me, ‘All the best men have been 
killed—all of my friends have been killed.’ 

“The Government could use ‘conscientious objectors’ as 
teachers if so minded, but declines to do so. It seems par- 
ticularly unfortunate, as so many of the schools are suffering 
for want of teachers,” 








BOSTON AND BILLY SUNDAY 


OSTON wants the same thing of the baseball evangelist 
that the rest have had, but Mr. Joseph Edgar Chamber- 
lain says he is not giving it. Instead, he seems to be 

‘deliberately doing less in the way of shocking and startling 
than he did in Paterson and Philadelphia—toning himself down, 
diluting himself, cajoling the Unitarians (part of the time), 
throwing bouquets to Dr. Channing, Charlotte Cushman, and 
Fanny Davenport, cutting out the roughest passages.’’ Boston, 
it appears, doesn’t altogether feel pleased, for when they 
bargained for Billy Sunday they knew what it was they 
asked for. The writer for The Transcript feels that Sunday 
is going to have a harder game to play in Boston than he 
ever played before: 


‘He is himself up against diminishing energy and a weakening 
voice. And then, even tho the Tabernacle audience may be very 
receptive, it has probably the Boston habit of analyzing a 
speaker in a pretty thorough fashion. No doubt the audience, 
or the major part of it, will demand the full rendition of the 
regular Billy Sunday thing. What came we out for to see? 
Not a dignified rhetorician, surely. Generally speaking, the 
more extraordinary the things reported of Sunday in the last 
seven or eight years since he became a national figure, the more 
fierce the demand is upon Billy for shocking words and antics. 
He has to make good along that line according to a more and 
more startling standard. His performance is like eating opium 
—you have to eat more and more all the while in order to get the 
effect. If Sunday does not do a little more in each place than 
he did in the last place, he is doing less. 

‘And yet, is that what he is doing? Manifestly not. 

One effect will be that if Sunday has great spiritual powers, 
he will have to reveal them more truly and strikingly than he 
has ever revealed them before. That is the direction in which 
he will really have to make good. Just in the proportion that he 
suppresses the mountebank, he will have to make the prophet 
appear. If there is no prophet there—then, as he would put 
it himself, there is nothing doing. 

‘‘Suppose he does it. Suppose he keeps on expurgating 
himself. Suppose he succeeds in pleasing the Unitarians. 
Suppose he succeeds in replacing monkey-shines with spirituality 
and gets away with it. Suppose he ‘gets’ his audiences on a 
new basis of serious evangelistic power. Well, then, the Boston- 
and-Billy-Sunday boot will be on exactly the other foot. He 
will be influenced more than he will influence. This town will 
remain the same, but Billy will be different. 

‘Instead of Billy Sunday converting Boston, it will be Boston 
that will have converted Billy Sunday. 

“One thing about Billy Sunday’s preaching may go less eas) 
with the Boston bleachers than it has gone with others. It is 
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the electric trick of the man. Original discourse has always 
been a characteristic thing about Boston. Boston got out of 
habit of echoing long ago. The other day Sunday said that 
theologically he stands about where Cotton Mather stood. 
That is evident. But Cotton Mather, one of the earliest of 
Boston’s preachers, was an eminently original man. Boston 
began that way and kept on the original tack right along. It 
even accepted (for a time), in the earliest days, a woman preacher, 
Anne Hutchinson, because she was so original.” 





SALVATION NOT THROUGH HATE 


OT AS A PACIFIST, but with a conviction that peace 
need not be a moral handicap, a writer in The Church- 
man (New York) warns us “‘not to be carried off our 

feet by any enthusiasm over the spiritual by-products of war.” 
The injunction follows the statement made in Boston by the 
visiting Bishop of Worcester, England, that his country is 
experiencing a great religious revival; and the American writer 
urges us not to think from this that the salvation of a people 
lies ‘“‘along the crimson path of hate.”” He continues: 

“During the first months of the war, while we were reading 
glowing utterances concerning Europe’s great renunciation, it 
must be confest that we in America were made to feel a little 
ashamed of our snug security. Spiritually speaking, we felt 
‘out of it.’ These nations were carrying heavy crosses; we 
were merely living from hand to mouth. Our preachers and 
moralists rebuked us for our sloth; they prophesied evil days 
for a people so unheroic. War, through which other nations 
were ‘finding their souls,” had been denied us. It was almost 
made to appear that we were being denied also means of salva- 
tion. Not that these moralists proposed that we go to war 
merely as a spiritual exercise; God forbid! But none the less 
they seemed secretly to envy the spiritual fruits that other 
nations were harvesting from their anguish. 

**Now, this gives Christian people something grave to think 
about. Must a nation be repeatedly scourged into redemption 
by the heroic implement of war? -Can not our children become 
Christ’s faithful soldiers and servants through the normal re- 
nunciations and heroisms of life? Are there not safely within 
our reach means for keeping the soul of a people heroic; so that 
while doing justice to the moral compensations of war, we can 
still judge it to be at best only a necessary evil? 

“Tt is significant, in this connection, to note the changing 
tone in Europe and England regarding war. The ecstasy has 
gone; we hear now, rather, the dull notes of prolonged agony. 
They are ‘just seeing it through.’ From that blood-soaked 
world there is everywhere heard the moan of souls crusht by their 
crosses. Tho the nations at war may ‘have found their souls,’ 
yet one clear, piercing ery is ascending from the whole war- 
ridden zone: ‘Never for us or for our children must there be 
another war. Never this again! *’ 


However ungracious it may seem to analyze the ecstasy created 
by the sacrifices of war, avers the writer, it is our moral duty to 
do so. Especially because “‘the question is pertinent to the 
problem of a world-peace with which the mind of Christendom 
is to be concerned at the close of the conflict."”. Moreover: 

“The Christian Church must defend the conviction that the 
pursuits of peace are amply fitted to furnish discipline to a 
nation’s youth. It ean not concede that war brings inspiration 
for chivalry and self-renunciation which the Gospel of Christ 
does not offer the humblest laborer in the land; or that men 
reared in a Christian community require the scourge of the 
trenches to keep them from becoming soft and sensuous. 

‘“We who have been saved the chastisement of war are not 
denied means of saving our souls from decay. . . . From the 
hearth of every Christian home, as well as from the battle- 
tield can come the hallowed cry: ‘Oh, God, I give myself to 
c. J : 

**How peace is to be made a more heroic thing than we have 
made of it in the past we do not know. But because we believe 
in Christianity we know that it can be done. The English bishop 
tells us that his country is on the verge of extraordinary changes. 
America too must witness some extraordinary changes unless we 
are willing to let our ‘blessings of peace’ mean merely a com- 
inereial asset and the release from all hindrance to ease.”’ 
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BEWARE THE PULPIT ANECDOTE! 
REACHERS ‘“‘sniffling little 
doubtful authenticity,”’ to illustrate more or less obvious 
points in their discourses are warned by a Minnesota 
Indeed, thinks the editor 


who use anecdotes, ot 


layman that it is a foolish practise. 
of The Bellman 
religious impulses or acts in the lives of 


(Minneapolis), these frequent references to 


active men tend to 
alienate or disgust the layman, instead of winning him, as in- 
The Mr. William C. the 
editor and owner of The Bellman, wonders where the ministers 
“Ts this 
sort of thing a part of the curriculum in theological seminaries”’; 
of the 
Religious Anecdote, such as there is for supplying 
“the 


condescends to 


tended. writer, perhaps Edgar, 


get all these ‘incidents of sanctimonious drooling.” 


or ‘“‘does there exist a Bureau for the Dissemination 
Personal 
rate, 


funny stories for after-dinner speakers?’’ At any 


touching story of the ‘great merchant’ who 
talk religion to one of his humblest clerks, or that of the ‘ promi- 
nent lawyer’ who, in the midst of his plea, turns aside with 
patronizing ostentation to acknowledge his belief in the Deity, 
or that of the ‘illustrious statesman’ who is never too busy 
to wrestle in prayer so that any one who is passing can make a 
like serve to 


The 


Episcopal layman, editor, and man of affairs then proceeds to 


note of it—these and hundreds more of tenor 


elucidate the discourse of a certain type of clergyman.”’ 


offer the clergyman these words of earnest admonition: 


“Tf he could by any possibility know how these examples 
of business piety, which he considers so laudable, affect the 
layman, or, knowing it, could possibly understand how such 
things cause real men to fidget and squirm and swear inwardly, 
he might learn to reserve these nauseating anecdotes for ex- 
elusive use among those less sophisticated in the ways of the 
world. 

“The average layman distrusts his fellow who indulges in 
religious cant, who parades his belief, who makes a point of 
talking religion. He has good reason to. Experience has 
taught him that the meanest and closest bargainer, the coldest 
and most heartless trader, the one who can always be depended 
upon to promote his own selfish interest at the expense of others, 
is he who does so to the accompaniment of sacred texts. 

‘*He knows that the business house with the prayer-meeting 
annex, led by the proprietor, is the one which has the narrowest 
conception of Christian charity, and comes the nearest in its 
daily practise to the line where meanness meets actual dis- 
honesty. He does not trust very far the lawyer who is unctu- 
ous, conspicuous, and insistent in his piety. As for the poli- 
tician, who ean easily be termed an ‘illustrious statesman,’ 
if one is thus disposed to glorify him, he knows well that when 
he turns to prayer there is something doing among his hench- 
men that bodes ill for the welfare of the state and the health of 
the public treasury. cor 

“Unfortunately, few clergymen are in a position to know this 
side of human life. They ean judge only by what they see of a 
man within the narrow limits of their contact, and must needs 
accept him for what he professes himself to be... .... 

‘*When the intelligent layman who knows the world in which 
he lives and must needs know it, otherwise his hide would hang 
from the wigwam of the wicked and he would cease to be, hears 
the preacher tellizg about the ‘great merehant prince,’ ‘the 
illustrious statesman,’ the ‘prominent lawyer,’ and ‘the eminent 
financier,’ in an anecdote redolent of sanctimonious pretense, he 
writhes in shame and bitterness of soul, longing to rise and ery 
out: ‘Wo unto you, for ye tithe mint and rue and all manner of 
herbs and pass over judgment and the love of God, . . . for ye 
love the uppermost seats in the synagogs and greetings in the 
markets, for ye are as graves which appear not, and the 
men that walk over them are not aware of them, for ye 
lade men with burdens grievous to be borne.’ 

“The laymen distrusts and sometimes he abhors his fellow 
who deals in sanctimonious gruel, who professes much but does 
little; ‘all their works they do to be seen of men, they make 
broad their phylacteries and enlarge the borders of their gar- 
ments.” The laym.n demands that his fellow leave preaching 
to the preachers, and do his praying in private; that he put his 
religion into his life, dealing uprightly, tolerantly, charitably, 
and not cantingly with his fellows. He will join in honoring 
him only when he finds his prayer in his work.” 











Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes ana 
“*Tire Saver’ Accessories are easy to get from 


Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. H OW Yo ur E xp er i ence 
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Oe a = a ™ $Goodyears Better 
. ss ig iis @e When you buy a set of Goodyear Tires 
this company is more interested in the way 


| they wear than you are. 


You have a few dollars invested, but Good- 
year has millions at stake—and leadership. 
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ro) \ So any extraordinary fact in your tire expe- 
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J | added to hundreds of thousands of other facts 
about Goodyear Tires in use. 


Goodyear engineers examine constantly enormous quan- 
tities of old tires, learning how they wore out—to keep 
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\ a { Goodyear Tires from wearing out that way. 

\ é ae 2 1 == The result of the Great Research is to make Goodyear 
| \s w {) Tires better and better—a step at a time. 


Sincere, intensive study of tire wear has preceded all of 
2 : : . z ia = ; the revolutionary Goodyear improvements, such as the 
_— ay E a = \ Goodyear tire-making machine, Goodyear special 

' 3 F a ] pressure-resisting fabric, the On-Air Cure, the All- 
_ Weather Tread, and the No-Hook Bead with its braided 
= piano wire base. 
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In this study and improvement of tires Goodyear uses 
the work of engineers from fifteen of the world’s greatest 
|} technical schools and hundreds of practical experts. 





So Goodyear Tires, advancing from obscurity to leader- 
ship in little more than a decade, are favored now by a 
| plurality of motorists—and one out of every three new 
) cars is Goodyear-equipped. 


| The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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In deference to some hundreds of requests from subscribers in many parts of the country, we have de- 
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tof the purchase price, with the postage added, when re- 
quired. Orders should be addrest to Funk & Wagnalis Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York City. 








THE LIFE OF O. HENRY 


Smith, C. Alphonse. ©. Henry Biograpby. Ii- 
lustrated, 8vo, ix-258 pp. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Page & Co., 1916. $2.50 net. 

It was the fortune of the author of this 
biography to be a boyhood friend of 
William Sydney Porter, known to a world 
of readers here and abroad as O. Henry. 
Therefore he is able to give us interesting 
glimpses of quaint and gentle life in 
Greensboro, N. C., in distant days. Per- 
haps too much space is devoted to O. 
Henry’s ancestry, tho it makes fairly pleas- 
ant reading. One begins to see where 
O. Henry got his material for his South- 
western stories when Professor Smith, 
through letters and communications from 
his friends, shows him living on a ranch 
and in the city of Austin, Texas. Always 
he appears as a man genial, humorous, and 
a lover of company with a marked interest 
in human beings merely as such. 

The sixth chapter of the book, called 
“The Shadowed Years,’’ covers the period 
that O. Henry spent in prison, and has 
been diseust variously in editorial articles 
throughout the country. It will be also 
remembered that O. Henry’s daughter 
wrote a letter of protest to a New York 
newspaper against the manner in which 
this episode of her father’s life had been 
treated. . More stupid and sentimental 
utterances can be made over the question 
whether: or not prison made this man a 
great author than over almost any other. 
The fact is that O. Henry had a practised 
hand as a writer of humorous sketches 
before ever he went to Columbus, O. 
That tragic experience to be sure left its 
mark on his soul; but it did not endow 
him with the wonderful and 
faculties with which he was born. 

The prison stories about which so much 
has been said are distinctly in a minority 
among his complete works. Stories of 


Central America and the Southwest are | . , | 
| interest is not merely economic. 


more numerous, but the stories that made 
O. Henry are his stories of New York. 
This is generally admitted, and, as Professor 
Smith truly observes, “‘his real biography, 
the biography of his mind, is to be found 
in his work.” 
in a chapter ealled ‘‘ Favorite Themes,” and 
he shows here as throughout sympathy and 
painstaking care. To all readers of O. 


Henry’s stories he affords a new acquain- | 


tance with him as a letter-writer. One 
only regrets that there is not a host of 
letters written when he was in New York. 
But one.there is, and it reveals O. Henry 
in a touching mood of Heimweh. 
written 
raphy apparently to 
and reads as follows: 


his correspondent, 


“*“T was born and raised in ‘No’th 
Ca'llina’ and at eighteen went to Texas 
and ran wild on the prairies. Wild yet, 
but net so wild. Can't get to loving New- 
Yorkers. Live all alone in a great big 
two rooms on quiet old Irving Place three 
doors from Wash Irving’s old home. Kind 
of lonesome. Was thinking lately (since 
the April moon commenced to shine) how 





| illustrates two important facts: 


eharming | 


I'd like to be down South, where I could 
happen over to Miss Ethel’s or Miss Sallie’s 
and sit down on the poreh—not on a chair 
—on the edge of the porch, and lay my 
straw hat on the steps, and lay my head 
back against the honeysuckle on the post 
—and just talk. And Miss Ethel would 
go in directly (they say ‘presently’ up 
here) and bring out the guitar. She would 
complain that the E string was broken, 
but no one would believe her; and pretty 
soon all of us would be singing the ‘Suwanee 
River,’ and ‘In the Evening by the Moon- 
light,’ and—oh, gol darn it, what’s the use 
of wishing?’”’ 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Hayes, Carlton J. H. A Political and Social 
History of Modern Europe. 2 vols., 8vo, pp. 
xxvi-597, x-767. New York: ,The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $4.25 net. Postage, 32 cents. 

The present work, by the associate pro- 
fessor of history at Columbia University, 
the com- 
plexity of modern civilization and interests; 
and the newer, more vital methods of 
writing history. Both these facts are shown 
in concrete by the titles of two out of the 
five parts under which the thirty chapters 
are grouped. These are entitled ‘‘ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,” and ‘‘ Democracy 
and Nationalism.’’ The people and their 
activities hold the center of the stage. 
The author’s starting-point is no less in- 
dicative. It is not dynastic—the change 
in the affairs of a ruling family. The 
point of departure is ‘“‘the world-dis- 
coveries, the commercial expansion, and 
the religious turmoil of the sixteenth 
eentury.”” Bearing this out, significant 
chapter-headings are: ‘“‘The Commercial 
Revolution”’ (of the sixteenth century), 
“The Culture of the Sixteenth Century” 
(e.g., taking up literary activities, science, 
and the work of the printing-press), and 
“The Industrial Revolution’ (1770-1825, 
introducing machinery). 

But the author’s title indicates that the 
So that 


| good guides are found to political develop- 


This the biegrapher analyzes | 


It was | 
to give some note of autobiog- | 


government, 


| dustry, leaving the gilds 


in the chapters that deal with 
tracing the progress and 
decay of absolutism; the growing influence 
of the people—the middle classes, then the 
peasants; the enlarging interests of in- 
behind; and the 


ments 


expansion of commerce. 

Because the history of Europe involves 
the story of commerce and of exploitation, 
the title of these two volumes fails to con- 
vey the fulness of the contents. Wars in 
Europe, industry, and the conflicts for 
markets involved distant parts of the 
world - colonization, spheres of influence, 
partition of the dark continent, and the 
like. So that the effects of these forces 
and interests necessarily draw in accounts 
of operations in the Americas, in Asia 
(China, Japan, India), and the Seas. The 
last chapter is an exceedingly able, yet 
cautiously stated account of the present 
war and the antecedent conditions, and 
comes down to 1915. 

The results of dynastic clashes and con- 
flicts are, of course, detailed—the Holy 
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BROTH 


| FOR INVALS 
AND CHILOR 


First aides” 
to the physician 


‘Such broths 


cannot be made 


°°? 


at home 


A visitor to our 
kitchens said this. She 
was themother of alarge 
family. She knew the 
value of quality and 
safety in food for the 
children. And she knew 
the value of good meat 
broths to the growing 
child! 


Franco- 
American 


Broths 


(Sterilized) 











for /nvalids 


and (hildren 


Wise mothers feed their 
children (sick or well) the 
Franco-American Broths 
regularly, because they are 
so healthful, so appetizing, 
and so splendidly stimulating 
to the digestive system. 


The home kitchen does not 
possess the facilities, the home 
cook does not possess the 
knowledge to make meat 
broths as pure, as free of all 
grease, as absolutely uniform 
as the Franco-American 
Broths (sterilized). And they 
are all ready to serve! 





Beef Chicken Mutton 


May be taken hot or cold 
Require no preparation 


15 cents the can 





THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Makers of Franco-American Soups 
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Storage 
Battery 


Net only.a better battery-but 
eeted axel by Prest-O-Lite Service 
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pr 2. 1910 


A Better Batteryj— 
A Greater Service 


Your storage battery should have 


two vital features 


Power, to give life and energy 


good lights and quick starts. 


Service, to insure the complete sat 
isfaction of the user—no matter where 


you may be. 


The Prest-O-Lite Battery is the re- 
sult of years of effort, by the world’s 
oldest and largest automobile lighting 
organization, to produce a battery 
that would better answer these needs 
of the motorist. 


Its remarkable power and stability 
have been proved——on the cars of 
hundreds of thousands of motorists. 
More than 300,000 will be used by 


manufacturers on the cars of 1917. 


Prest-O-Lite Service includes a 
large chain of Direct Factory Branches 
-—more than all other battery makers 
combined—and in addition, special 
service stations in other cities, towns 


and villages. 


No matter what make of car you 
drive, you are cordially invited to visit 
any of these Prest-O-Lite Battery 
Service Stations for free inspection 


and service as often as you wish. 


When you need a new battery for your 
car, remember there is a Prest-O-Lite 
Battery of correct size—and it will give 


you superior service and satisfaction. 


mn ° ’ 
The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
U. S. Main Office & Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian Main Office & Factory, Merritton, Ont. 


DIRECT FACTORY BRANCHES— Attanta, 
Battmmore, Boston, Burrato, Cuicaco, Crncin 
NATI, CLEVELAND, Da.ias, Davenport, Denver, Des 
Moines, Dernoir, LSpIANAPOLIS, JACKSONVILLE, 
Kansas Crry, Los ANGELES, MEMPHIS, MILWAUKER, 
MuyneaPouis, New York, Omana, PHILaDeLpnia, 
PirrspurGcH, St. Louis, St. Paut, San AnTonto 
San Francisco, SEarT.e, SYRACUSE, WINNIPEG 


and Special Prest-O-Lite Battery 
. Service Stations Everywhere. 
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FASTER! Open the throttle—advance the spark— 
tramp on her tail—one minute tomakeit. Easy enough 
with a Continental, when you want to get there, and 
get there quick. 

Yet the flash of swiftness, or the mad onrush that crashes through the 


smoke welter of the speedway, is really not the speed that counts; for it is 
a fever, not an excess of vitality. Continental speed is that healthy speed 


which endures; which, day in and’ day out during long years of service, 
can be depended upon for every emergency. More speed than you will 
ever need—that is the measure of Continental ability. 


For speed is the daughter of power. And power is characteristic of the 
Continental Motor—power abundant yet within bounds, bringing no risk, 
never creeping to the danger mark. 


Continental speed and power are attained by efficient design carried out 
under exacting standards of workmanship. These surpassing qualities have 
been made possible by the sterling work of the foremost technical experts 
of both America and foreign lands, men of the Continental and allied 
firms. Their work has made the Continental America’s standard motor. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS COMPANY 


OFFICES: FACTORIES: 
Detroit, Michigan Detroit—Muskegon 


Largest exclusive motor manufacturers in the world 
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Roman Empire, the Hapsburgs and Hohen- 
zollerns, monarchy and absolutism versus 
democracy, all receive attention. The 
treatment considers the whole of Europe 
contemporaneously, so that currents and 
cross-currents are clearly mapped out. Pro- 
fessor Hayes has grasped the vital points of 
interest and importance. He has gathered 
up the various threads of complex situa- 
tions and woven them into a fabric whose 
pattern is clear—a fine presentation of an 
intricate subject lucidly set forth. 


SCOTT NEARING’S NEW BOOK 


Nearing, Scott, Ph.D. Poverty and Riches. 
A Study of the Industrial Régime. 8vo, pp. 261. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company. $1 net. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

One approaches this book with presup- 
positions in its tavor. He remembers that 
the author suffered a temporary martyrdom 
for principle—a martyrdom which turned, 
however, to the sufferer’s advantage in a 
larger place and wider opportunity. The 
cause both of the martyrdom and the sub- 
sequent advancement was discussion of 
subjects kindred to those here treated. 

The attempt is made in this volume to 
show the great and increasing contrast 
between the cireumstances of the poor and 
the rich in this age of machinery. The 
author dwells particularly on the inade- 
quate return labor receives for its contri- 
bution to the community’s resources. He 
believes in the possibility, during this age of 
steel, concrete, and machinery, of a more 
equitable division of the profits arising 
from the joint action of capital and labor. 
He exhibits vividly poverty’s evil results, 
physical, mental, and spiritual. And he 
pleads for ‘‘equality of opportunity” for 
all under this régime of ‘“‘large - scale 
industry.” 

With all this the reader can not but be 
sympathetic. He knows that often labor 
does not receive its dues, that wealth often 
receives more than its proportion. But 
he is not able to follow the author in the 
assumption that ‘‘ownership” (e.g., of 
machinery, plant, ete.) is ‘‘parasitic.”’ 
The great fallacy of this stirring book is 
its apparently designed ignoring of the 
fact that ownership, and ownership alone 
(i.e., Wealth), makes possible the vast 
opportunities of labor, provides the plant, 
the machinery, the material, the means of 
marketing the product, and often the 
market itself. The one-sidedness of the 
presentation is so pronounced that the 
sympathy awakened by the condition of 
the very poor is checked by the feeling 
that due justice is not done to the pro- 
viding of necessary conditions for work. 
One may even- question the morality, let 
alone the economies, of the proposition that 
industry may be carried on apart from the 
thought of profit. 


COTTON AS STILL KING 


Scherer, James A. B., Ph.D., LL.D. Cotton As 
a World-Power. A Study in the Economie Inter- 





pretation of History. Pp. 452. New York: Frederick , 


A. Stokes Company. $2 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


This plethoric volume opens with the 
fascination of romance, and closes with the 
philosophy of statesmanship. The core of 
it, we are told by its author, was used as a 
lecture at Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
versities in the spring of 1914 with the 
caption, “‘Economice Causes in the Ameri- 
ean Civil War.”’ Its development into a 
book so ample offered excellent oppor- 
tunity for the consideration of many things 
in mythology, in history, in sectional evo- 
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The Fifth Avenue Building from Madison Square 


Leadership 


CORES ot national leaders in the merchandising world have 

their New York offices in the Fifth Avenue Building. Here 
they share the atmosphere of success with other firms of great 
capitalization and prestige, directing their enterprises from a 
world-famous address— Fifth Avenue and Broadway. 

These distinguished tenants have been attracted and held by 
advantages not to be matched elsewhere in the uptown whole- 
sale center of the city. They command a never-failing service, 
for they are guests ata “business hotel.” They enjoy the aristo- 
cratic traditions of Madison Square on the site of the old Fifth 
Avenue Hotel—near the railroad terminals, the retail shopping 
center, the hotel and theatre districts. 


Details sent on request to e wecutic ves desiring a New York office. 
THE 
FIFTH AVENUE 


BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 























The Perfect 
Stereopticon 





Bausch-lonb BALOPTICON 


- qe Entertains through the sense of sight as the phonograph does through the ear. e} 


The Balopticon i is not a toy but avery practical instrument, designed to meet 
every requirement of a projection lantern. Various Models for use with lan- 
tern slides or forthe direct projection of opaque obiete such as photos, post 


ge e 
ed 
rg cards, specimens, etc. Also combination models for both methods, with in- 
4 3 stant interchange. The new gas-filled Mazda lamp gives an illuminating 
é 7- & equipment superior to the old style arc lamp, but using less current. Prices 
4 


range from $20 up 














‘rite for — interesting booklets cheat the Balopticon P| 


Ss. wad Type a d its uses—also price lists. 
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‘4 brilliant to the cor- 
FES this — | Beusch £3 lomb Optical ©. 
not | ad a 512 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 
FALL ES New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 






Leading American Makers of High-Grade Optical Products 
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For Light Trucking 
in Heavy Going 


THIS 34-TON REO “Hurry-Up Wagon” is wonderful. 

MADE THE REO WAY—“50 per cent oversize’ in all 
vital parts—this Reo‘Speed Wagon is equal to the most 
severe road conditions and will deliver more goods than 
four of the fastest teams. 


IN 150 LINES of business this 1500-Lb. Reo is now per- 
forming in a way that is the delight and the astonish- 
ment of the owners.@ 

WHEN STORMS TIE UP the old delivery system— 
horses exhausted and drivers ready to quit in despair— 
this 34-ton truck on intermediate will still tear through 
at 12 to 15 miles per hour and your customers will be 
served, while those of your competitors will have to go 


without. 

IN COST OF UPKEEP this Reo has proven cheaper 
than one team of horses—while doing the 
work of four to six teams. 

AND THE PRICE $1,000, which includes the 
standard express body, as shown, is only a few 
dollars more than you’d pay for one of those 
make-shifts 

AND YOU'LL HAVE A MOTOR TRUCK that 
was designed and made for a truck from the 
ground up—not a-converted touring car. 

EQUIPPED WITH 34 x 414” non-skid pneu- 
matic tires, it is long lived as well as speedy 
and economical in operation. 

BEARINGS are extra heavy; axles extra heavy; 
over-size every where—the Reo factor of safety, 
and your guarantee against all contingencies. 

YOU’VE OBSERVED doubtless that the Reos are run- 
ning where others are in the repair*shop. 

THAT’S REO SERVICE “built into the car’ that makes 
the other kind of service seldom necessary. And that 
in turn is the reason for the well known low upkeep 
cost of Reos. 
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NOW IS THE TIME—winter weather and sighy st 
and the poor old horses not only suffer crudhy, bi 
them are always off duty—in the barns witilame 
all in from the slipping and the straining, 


THAT’S WHEN REO MOTOR TRUCKS she 
economy—absolute dependability with loy'cost 


IN GOOD GOING the motor trucks are better too, 
the biggest team, they cover four to six times as 


BUT IT IS IN HEAVY GOING such as wehave 
next five months that the well made, poverfu 
incomparable superiority. 

THE TRUCK NEVER TIRES— its vitals areso p: 
they suffer no more in winter than in summer. 


WHEN ROADS ARE IMPASSABLE to othervehi 
open the way and go through; and if an extra hea 
does, on occasion, delay the traffic somewhut, th 
time when the poor jaded horses are all in, down 


THIS IS THE IDEAL TIME too, to make the 
motor trucks. 


YOU CAN DO IT with the least delay and und 
conditions for the sale of the horses. 


IN THE SPRING, as you know, the demand for 
mendous and prices high for any that lok c: 
work. Demand for Reo motor trucks thenwill al 
excess of the possible supply. 


SO GET YOUR TRUCK NOW-—or as soon as | 
livery—and lay the horses up for a few weeks. 
some flesh and a little fat on their bones—and tl 
top of the market. 
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IWERFUL 2-TON REO 


er and slyhy streets make heavy hauling, 
uffer , but a goodly percentage of 
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TRUCK show their superiority and 
with loy'cost of upkeep. 
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:O Six tims as much ground. 
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rade, powerful motor vehicle shows its 


Vitals areso protected from the elements 
in summer. 


= to othervehicles, the powerful Reos will 
f an extraheavy storm or extra deep mud 
somewhat, the trucks are good for over- 
e all in, down and out. 


, to make that change from horses to 


slay andunder the most advantageous 
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demand for horses will be tre- 
that lok capable of a day’s 
ks then will also be hopelessly in 





‘ aS soon as you can secure de- 
1 few weeks. Rest them — put 
»ones—and then sell them at the 























OF COURSE when you are making the change from the unreliable to the 
more reliable, you’ll want the most reliable. 


THIS 2-TON REO enjoys that reputation the world over. 


“50 PER CENT OVERSIZE” in all vital parts—in motor, transmission 
gears, driving shafts, axles and especially in all bearings—give a factor of 
safety that is your best guarantee against overloads and excessive strains. 


REOS ARE BUILT for the heaviest kind of work. Built with the knowledge 
that nine drivers out of ten pay no attention to “‘normal capacity”’ but will 
pile on all they can and then drive to the limit of speed. ; 


THAT’S HUMAN NATURE—you can’t change it, so you might just as well 
provide for it. 


WE REO FOLK D0 that in the designing of Reo motor trucks. 


THE CARDINAL QUALITIES OF REO are excessive strength in all parts; 
excessive size in bearings; extreme simplicity; and last—and perhaps most 
important of all—easy accessibility to all parts that may ever need adjust- 
ment or replacement. 


THOSE ARE THE REASONS for the well known low cost of upkeep of Reos— 
unequalled by any other motor trucks at any price. 


DELIVERIES are fairly prompt now—another good reason for not delaying 
that change. Ordinarily you can’t get a Reo inside sixty days. But we are 
now in our new 4)4-acre truck plant, turning them out much faster, and if 

your order is in your Reo dealer’s hands 

at once, he can promise you a definite 
and an early delivery. 


BUT DON’T DELAY—this is the ideal 
time from every standpoint. 


Reo Motor Car Co. 


Lansing, Michigan 
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Height 7 inches 

rice, $7.50 

BOOK ROCKS 

A superb example of the physically perfect man. Every mus 
in his 


Height 0! 


No, 510 
$5.00 Pr. 


inches. Price, 
“SCRIBES” BOOK ROCKS 
These cross-legged “*scribes"’ make book rocks that are 
unusual. The appearance of icism and solidity 
suggests their ability to hold innume vane books. 


No. 524. 
P 





“GLADIATOR” 


wonderful body is in play’ to hold your books in pla 





No, 580. Height 434 in. Base 6in. x 11 in. 
“MOTHER and CHILD” INKSTAND 
Price, $12.00 


“ARTBRONZ" 


BOOK ROCKS - PAPER 
WEIGHTS - ASH TRAYS 
LAMPS - STATUARY 
INKSTANDS, ETC. 


] Any one of the many “ARTBR°NZ” Products makes a gift that be- 





No. 812. Height 6% inches. 


~ Height-6 inches. 
“INDIAN MAID” ASH TRAY 
Price, $3.00 


No. 810. 


Price, $3.00 


speaks-a tasteful selection and is at the same time an acknowledgment 
of the recipient’s appreciation of the beautiful and artistic. 

“ARTBRONZ” is the nearest to U. S. standard statuary bronze that 
it is possible to make, having all the finish, workmanship and appearance. 
“ARTBRONZ” Products are for sale by the best stores throughout the 


country at prices ranging from $1.50 up and are absolutely guaranteed. 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS, Inc. 


299 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Studio and Factory, 366 Gerard Ave., N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Representatives: Van Praag Bros. 
4 Sutrer St., San Francisco, Cal 
Canadian Representatives: 
Fraser and Netherby 
Toronto, Canada 
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“INDIAN CHIEF" ASH TRAY 



































No. 555. Height 7 in 
Price, $6.00 Pr, 




















Add 75c to the prices listed in this advertisement if West of Chicago 


“YOUNG WISDOM™~ 
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Se 44 BOOK ROCKS 
m™ Cc. This pretty little con 
to-day ception of a baby sit 
for oe ting on two volumes 
ind holding one in hi 
1916 hubby ; hands has 
particular a eal to 
Catalog loners oF children. 
Mention 
Literary 
Digest 








Graffco Silver Steel Pens pos- pp bEO.B CRATS CO 
sess that limber, easy, always- 
smooth point which makes 
writing a pleasure and good w riting. natural! 
rust or scra’ 


re is nothing | but f pesctiont suge 
= of a sudden, and spoil ere rything! Spend your 


here to Keep the 


We pay postage and packin 


ld ay. 
WHIEAKES. GLESSNER COMPANY 
Dept. D, Portsmouth, Ohio 











ratch because they are triple silver plated—or splut 
pen money on 
hem rs at bi | £9 farther that way! Sample | of 10 pens 


Spend your Pen Money on this: 





They can’t corrode, 
ter 


GEORGE B. GRAFF co. 
Graffeo 294 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











Always in 


this wrapper 


{wood 
GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY. 


Atwood Grapefruit 


Recommended by Physicians for Rheumatism. 


As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 


Price about the same as the common variety. 





lution, in political controversies, in war, 
and peace, invention, and trade. For ‘‘the 
skeins of this fleecy white fiber’? which we 
know as cotton we must trace ‘through 
mazes of fable and fact, from its cradle 
in India, where Alexander discovered it, 
to modern England, by tortuous slow stages 
through Egypt, Rome, and Spain,’’ down 
along the centuries to our American Civil 
War, and since; and Dr. Scherer finds the 
fiber everywhere, in every age and country, 
closely entwined with social progress and 
national revolution. ‘‘Speaking by and 
large,” he says, ‘“‘cotton may fairly be 
described as the only natural monopoly 
of a world-wide necessity’’; because it 
“holds a practical monopoly of the world’s 
clothing supply.’ 

What cotton has world, 
and what it has done for certain sections, 
are comprehensively told in. these chapters. 
Its effect upon the history of our own 
nation, as this author recites it, seems 
tragic. ‘‘There can be little doubt,” he 
urges, ... “that all of the Southern 
States would have joined those of the 
North in giving up slavery, as they had 
repeatedly endeavored to do while still 
colonies, had it not been for the sudden 
apparition of the great cotton-crop, con- 
jured by the genius of Whitney.” To 
eotton, therefore, he charges the con- 
tinuance of slavery and the resulting War 
of Secession; and he quotes Woodrow 
Wilson to reenforee his opinion. Yet he 
also quotes John Bright as. maintaining 
“that the eotton-crop of the South would 
be better off without slaves.” - In the final 
analysis—tho he does not put it that way- 
perhaps the country owed to a Northern 
schoolmaster slavery’s long life and its 
bloody death, since it was the cotton-gin 
of Eli Whitney that made cotton King in 
America, and gave it commercial power 
abroad. One seldom finds anywhere in 
one work such a comprehensive range of 
historic interest as this volume affords, 


been to the 


FICTION 


Annie Fellows. Georgina of the 
Pp. 348. New York: Britton Publishing 
$1.25. Postage, 12 cents. 


RECENT 
Johnston, 
Rainbows. 
Company. 
This is almost as much a ‘‘gled”’ book 
‘Pollyanna,’ It is written in a style 
quite as fascinating for grown-ups as for 
children, since around the sports and 
thoughts of healthy, normal children are 
enacted dramatic scenes and events of 
portentous meaning. Unconsciously, the 
children play their parts and control 
circumstances that work together for the 
good of all. Georgina’s father was.an army 
surgeon battling against the dragon of 
disease in the Far East, while his wife and 
little daughter waited in the old home 
in Provincetown Mrs. Triplett- 
*“Tippy’’—presides as housekeeper and 
Georgina great chums with 
“Uncle Darcey,”’ the town ecrier; Dicky, the 
artist’s son, and ‘‘Captain Kidd,” the 
terrier. Georgina’s birthday present from 
Uncle Darey of a glass prism helps her 
to ‘“‘put a rainbow around her troubles,’ 
and she also learns from him that ‘As 
long as a man keeps Hope at the prow, he 
keeps afloat’’; so she and Dicky form the 
‘Rainbow Club,” and, in perfectly child- 
ish escapades, weave and disentangle tragic 
threads in the lives of their friends and 
bring about a happy voyage “into their 
desired haven.’”’ It is an ingeniously con- 
structed story, inspiring and engrossing, 
combining the lure of childhood with 
dramatie completeness. 
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Phillpotts, Eden. The Green Alleys. Pp. 391. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. P 
age, 12 cents. 


Against the background of the Kentish” 


hop-fields, Mr. Phillpotts has written a 
dramatic novel. His descriptions of hop 
culture, development, and harvest are 
given with picturesque and graphic power, 
creating an atmosphere which enhances 
the value and impressiveness of the play. 
Aside from the environment, the author 
has a serious problem around which he 
weaves his story, 7.e., the problem of the il- 
legitimate son and the injustice of the 
English laws relative to his standing in 
the family, and his inheritance. Nathan 
Pomfret and his brother Nicholas Crowns 
serve as adequate illustrations of the worle 
ing of such laws. A virile, serious story 
is developed, dealing with their family 
troubles, their love for ‘‘Rosa May,” 
ending as happily as possible with the 
enlistment of the hero in the present war. 
The two brothers, strangely unlike, with 
the unusual mother and “‘little sister 
Jenny,” give Mr. Phillpotts opportunity 
for fine character-sketching. The best is 
‘**Fuggels,” the philosopher who is always 
warring with England’s injustice, and 
Rosa May’s father is another, with his 
silly and verbose prating of past wealth 
and glory. It is an exciting novel, full of 
dramaiic incident and exquisite word- 
pictures of nature. 


Vachell, Horace Annesley. The Triumph of 
Tim. Pp. 395. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.40. Postage, 12 cents. 

In this interesting novel by the modern 
novelist-playwright, H. A. Vachell, the 
author is said to reflect his own experiences 
in England, France, and California. _The 
vicar of Little Pennington looms large in 
the background of this chronicle of his son 
Tim’s adventures, his early school-days, his 
youthful achievements, and fateful blun- 
ders; his revolt, his thrilling manhood in 
California, his artisti¢ and literary as- 
pirations, and his final reconstruction. 
**Does blood tell?’’ and ‘‘Does good even- 
tually triumph over bad?” are questions 
the book asks, and perhaps answers. At 


> 


4 


least the reader follows with sympathy : 
the vicissitudes and varied stages of Tim’s BIG BUSINESS 

; SERIES N°OQ f. 
development as sailor, hobo, ranchman, fo 
real-estate king, artist, author, and, finally, ey ig 


SS. 


a man. There is hardly a phase of lifé 
in any country, or any possible experience 
or adventure that the hero misses, but 
it is written convincingly. Timothy was 
never legally ‘‘White,’’ but he becomes 
**Green,” ‘“‘ Brown,” “‘ Black,”’ and ‘‘Gray,”’ 
as a reflection of his different moods, and 
becomes white, in the true sense of the 
word, in the final regeneration. 


The Wonderful Year. 
$1.40. 


Locke, Wm. J. 
New York: John Lane Company. 
12 cents. 


Pp. 364. 
Postage, 


One never knows what he will find in a 
Locke novel, except for the certain fas- 
cinating style, whimsical view-points, and 
sympathetic philosophies of life. His 
literary merit is as varied as his subjects, 
and his latest books have been slightly 
disappointing. Martin Overshaw, a teacher 
of French in an English boarding-school, 
with a starved soul and narrow outlook, 
was suddenly freed from his restricting 
responsibilities and fled to Paris for a rest. 
There, while dining with Coronna Hastings, 
he met Mr. Daniel Fortinbras, ‘‘ Marchand 
de Bonheur,” a typical Locke creation, who 
prescribes for them a bicycle trip through 
Franee and an indefinite sojourn in his 





7” ROYAL TYPEWRITERS and 


The American Tobacco Company 


To supply the demand for tobacco is the work of The 
American Tobacco Company, a great $100,000,000 
organization, exact and accurate in every detail of its 
business. 

Its output is enormous, one factory alone making a 
million packages of “Bull Durham” tobacco a day. It 
insists upon the utmost efficiency and economy in the 
routine of its many offices, That is why this concern uses 


ROYAL STANDARD TYPEWRITERS 


The Royal does much more and better work for a longer period of 
years. ROYAL mechanism and construction defy the repair man 
and save you money by giving double the life to the typewriter. 
Royal printing is letter perfect, its ee unsurpassed. 

Write or phone our nearest agency for a demonstration and you 
will see how typewriting can be made economical in your office. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


Royal Typewriter Building 364 Broadway, NewYork 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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TheNew Answer 
to the 
Servant Problem 


She’s leaving! Leaving her position—disgruntled; 


1916 


leaving you—discouraged. And you had just con- 
gratulated yourself on getting at last a maid who 
really suited, and who seemed satisfied to stay. 


But—you have been all through such experiences 
time and again. You'll call the Employment Bu- 
reau and havethem send aroundanother girl. You'll 
hope for the best—and let it go at that, knowing full 
well that it will be a repetition of past experiences. 


What are you going to do about it? 


Listen: 


Electricity will make it easier 
for you to get servants and to 
keep them—by making house- 
work more attractive. And it 
will simplify your own work if 
left without a maid. 


There’s the Washer and 
Wringer to do the week’s wash 
on a Monday morn, and the 
Electric Iron to follow it up in 
the afternoon of the same day. 


There’s the Electric Toaster 
to make appetizing toast at the 
table and to keep it crisp and 
warm. 


There’s the Electric Range 
rapidly coming into more gen- 
eral use for cooking through the 
attractive rates now being made 
for current in many parts of the 
country. 


And after your electrically pre- 
pared meal is over, there is the 


Electric Dish- Washer to clear it 
away. 


Then, too, there are the Vac- 
uum Cleaner, the Fan, the Inter- 
phone and the dozen and one 
other conveniences—all to be 
had with the quality mark— 
Western Electric. 


These devices are easy to buy 
and each one is an investment 
which soon pays for itself. Ex- 
clusive of the Electric Range, 
the cost of current to operate 
them all per month is less than 
your monthly bill for light alone. 
For while other necessities of 
life are increasing in cost, 
electric current is steadily de- 
creasing. 


If you havea servant problem 
in your home, why not find out 
now how electricity can help you 
solve it? 

Write our nearest office today 


for your copy of Booklet No. 
73-D, “The Electrical Way.” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
195 Broadway, New York City 


Houses in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


America’s Electrical Week, December 2nd to 9th 
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brother’s pension. This trip and its con- 
sequences furnish material for the story, 
which takes us as far afield as Egypt and 
includes the present war. The story has 
no especial lure, but there are some clever 
bits of healthy and helpful philosophy, 
some satirical suggestions and comments 
on life, some good character delineation 
and definite expressions of the author’s 
attitude toward England and France in 
the present great conflict. The book is 
worth reading, but Mr. Locke can do, and 
has done, better. 


Webster, Henry Kitchell. The Painted Scene. 
Pp. 401. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
$1.50. Postage, 12 cents. 

This series of short stories by the author 
of “The Real Adventure” introduces 
old favorites, Jimmy Wallace, Freddy 
Boldt, and others of the Globe Theater. 
They all deal with theatrical people and 
experiences and picture women of the 
stage, the chorus girl, with the sincerity 
and frankness of actual experience and a 
faithfulness to life which is pleasing. Mr. 
Webster shows satisfactorily that the stage 
girl is very human, that she loves and 
hates like other girls of her age and leads 
a life real and exacting. The sketches in 
which the author uses the medium of 
pathos are those in which he is at his best. 
“The Spoon Tune,” “The Spring of the 
Year,” ‘‘Heart of Gold,’ and ‘‘How to 
Appreciate Henry,’’ are especially pleasing. 


Huston, Ethelyn Leslie. The Tower of Ilium. 
Pp. 431. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$1.35. Postage, 12 cents. 

Evidently this author has gained some 
literary fluency by her experience as 
“critic, correspondent, and author,” but 
while she has said some high things about 
the glory of motherhood ‘‘sans marriage,”’ 
and some cleverly satirical things about 
marriage ‘‘sans love,’ she has offered no 
solution of the world’s difficulties in her 
hysterical and sensational story, nor has she 
proved that flaunting conventionality puts 
it on any higher plane. The book is full 
of flowery descriptions, dramatic, or melo- 
dramatic, ravings; but her characters are 
neither consistent nor convincing. June 
Ferriss was certainly an unusual girl, for 
tho ‘‘unusually brilliant, a college girl and 
talented,’ she is unable, when misfortune 
comes, to find any employment, nor does 
ten dollars a week cover even the necessi- 
ties for her father and herself, but she 
ean always find good men of means who 
would marry her and whose kisses and 
caresses she enjoys, but she longs for the 
primal call of ‘‘mate for mate,’’ so when 
she finds that her marriage of one week’s 
duration was illegal, she refuses a second 
ceremony and defies the world’s criticism 
with her son ‘‘Peter.”’ So she ‘‘struggled 
and suffered’’ until John Orth, surgeon, 
restores her father’s health and _ finally 
yields to her devotion which pursues him. 
It is an exciting story but unhealthy and 
unsatisfactory. 


‘ 





No Escape.—‘‘I couldn’t get out of 
marrying her,’’ Henpeck explained. ‘“‘When 
she proposed, she said: ‘ Will you marry 
me? Have you any objection?’ You 
see, no matter whether I said ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No,’ she had me.” 

“Why didn’t you just keep silent, 
then? ”’ inquired his friend. 

“That’s what I did, and she said, 
* Silence gives consent,’ and that ended it.” 

-Tit-Bits. 








A Man’s Gift—Send For 
The “Genco” Razor 


A razor is the gift you naturally 
think of for a shaving man—when 
you can get a good razor. 


You can get a good razor — the 
~ “Genco” razor —the best made, 
and fully guaranteed under the 
“Genco” trade mark. 


razor this 
Christmas. If— 
| after 30 days’ trial — 

he doesn’t acknowledge 
it to be the perfect solution 
of his shaving worries and dis- 
comforts, we’ll send him a new razor 
—or your money back. 








RAZORS 


Must Make Good or We Will 


Every “Genco” holds its edge. We see to that in the 
making. Every “Genco” leads the shaver into a new world 
of shaving comfort and satisfaction. We see to that in the 
grinding and the honing. Every “Genco” fits its owner’s 
face. We see to that in the designing of a razor for every 
kind of beard and skin. Over 2 million “Gencos” in con- 
stant Shaving Service. 


--HOW TO ORDER 


Send us you: name, address and price of razor you need. If the one 
to whor. you are giving the “Genco” has an average beard, order 
the $2 “Genco.” But if his beard is wiry and his skin tender, better 
send $3 for the heavier, extra-full concave “Genco.” 

























DEALER’S NOTE — We have an in- 
teresting proposition for you. Write us. 


GENEVA CUTLERY CO., 432 Gates Avenue, Geneva, N. Y. 
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“Pll give theme all Girards!” 
Merry thought! A wise and liberal giver. 
That's the sensible gift from man to man. 
And how about your loyal friends and 
faithful employees? How about your good 
customers and the smokers in your own 
family circle? Have you planned to give 
<< of Adige Md: oe r these j joyous and 
> 
Gi Ci a me - rd 
You cant go wrong 
in giving the Girard. It 
is America’s favorite 
cigar—“a mild com- 
bination of solace and 
good cheer.” A cigar 
whose full-flavored,age- 
mellowed Havana 
tobacco makes the 
smoker's soul sing. 
And you can get 
Girards wherever you 
are. The nearest Girard 
dealer will supply you. 
Or, if you prefer your 
own dealer and he 
doesn’tsell Girards,show 
him our address and he 
will get them for you. 


Or, if you wish, we will 
deliver them direct 
Just send us a list of those 

to wi eH want to give 

Girards. jame 

ae = py 

rir Light, Medium or k, 

5 %4-inch Perfecto, 5$4-inch 

Panetela or 5-inch Blunt). 

are all 10-cent sizes. 

your or money 
order. And we will have 
them delivered, prepaid, 
promptly on date you 
name. 

14 sizes 10c and up 
Boxes of 25 and 50 
cigars 

Christmas is the time to 
make friends and keep them. 

And Girards will help you 

pone | ——— a 

your Girard shopping early. 


Antonio Roig & 
orf 


Established 1871 
Philadelphia 
















The “Broker” 
Actual size. 10c 
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CURRENT POETRY 


MERICA needs the sort of poetry that 
reveals the splendor of the common- 
place. Plenty of poets are ready to 
celebrate the beauty of other ages and 
other lands than our own, plenty to con- 
demn the ugliness around us, or to dwell 
morbidly upon that ugliness, in the 
manner of those Zola-inspired versifiers so 
conspicuous a year or two ago. But the 
poet who holds up to nature a mirror that 
reveals her soul, as Mr. Burges Johnson 
does in the noble stanzas we quote below, 
has a true conception of the poet’s high 
task, and renders humanity a real service. 
We venture to predict that ‘‘ His Temples”’ 
will have a long life in the columns of news- 
papers and in scrap-books wherever the 
English language is read, and that it will 
be giving pleasure to the world long after 
all the work of our vers librists and 
Imagistes is forgotten. It appeared in 
Harper’s Magazine. 





HIS TEMPLES 
By BuRGES JOHNSON 


« 

Last night, somewhere from out the dark, I heard 
a whippoorwill 
Cry thrice his sharp muezzin's call, then leave the 
night more still. 

My camp-fire was an altar flame, 
was I—- 
pine-tree fingers overhead made 
on the sky. 


its lowly priest 


The markings 


Tc-night I rode in a Broadway car amid the cries 
and clang; 

My deafened ears could not descry what call to 

prayer they sang. 

temple ‘walls seemed 

vault that yesterday 

Hung close, with all its friendly stars, seemed dim 
and far away. 


The grim and cold; the 


"Twas God who made the country; but God He 

made the town. 

guard who growled, “Step lively, 

masked smiles behind a frown, 

And had a ready wink and jest for me, 
man; 

I saw the traffic 
who ran. 


The there,” 


his fellow 


stay its tides to save a child 


Last night His temple was so still; yet whispers 
stirred at whiles 

To hint that other worshipers were 
those dim aisles. 

To-night so loud a symphony of harsh and strange 
design! 

Yet who am I to say which note is less in tune than 
mine? 


crowding 


I heard a heavy-burdened lad shrill forth a gay 
refrain— 

A frail old man sought helping hands and never 
groped in vain. 

Yes, God He made the country and God He made 
the town; 

I found Him there 
looking down. 


by gazing up, and here by 


The Minaret has resumed publication. 
This is good news for poetry lovers, for 
this vivacious little journal has printed 
some verse of real distinction. From 
the October issue we take this proof of 
Katharine Lee Bates’s skill in using the 
old French forms of versification. 


APOLLO LAUGHS 
By KATHARINE LEE BATES 


** Apollo laughs,”’ the proverb tells, 
Far echo of old oracles, 

A Delphic waif—‘‘ Once in the year 
Apollo laughs.”’ O laughter clear 
As sunshine, blithe as golden bells! 











_— economy is not 
the price paid but the 
number of days’ wear. 
Leather, materials and 
labor have advanced so 
that shoes now cost 
more. If you want the 
same quality as hereto- 
fore wear The Florsheim 





Shoe. 


There's a dealer ready to 
show the style you prefer. 
We'll give you his name 
and mail booklet, “‘Styles 
of the Times. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 





The Duke— 
One of two 
hundred 
styles— 
Look for 
name 

in shoe. 








STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





amcuuorrie conn TM 


50% ‘More Service 
| No Extra Cost 


When You Use 4 
The 


_Phonometer 


vnc roe 











If your ‘long distance’ and toll bills exceed $20 
yearly, you need a Phonometer. Unless it proves © 
© above claim and convicts you of inefficiency, re- 
turn at our expense and we'll refund your money. © 
This amazing device will save business men ~ 
- $60,000,000. Thousands of Phonometers are in © 
daily use by business men. Hundreds of great cor- © 
porations have also purchased. : 
As we have great difficulty in procuring ffne leather and 
= skilled workers, order quick if you want them for Christmas | 
iifts. A distinctive and money-saving gift. Ask for booklet 
Gun-Metal Finish, French Leather Incased, Prepaid $5.00 
Graves Timing Device Co. 
2603 Parkway Philadelphia, Pa. 


eure rut 
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ta She Gift That Yields 
|| Zere HanKappiness 


OST Christmas Gifts bring happiness. Some bring more 
than others. Theordinary remembrance, at best, brings 
but temporary pleasure. A Municipal Bond brings not 





: a only happiness but permanent satisfaction, profit and 
o a feeling of independence. 
di This Christmas give some member of your family one of our 


Municipal Bonds. Then add others from time to time. You will 
find that it won't be long until a tidy little income is assured. 


Many people are buying Municipal Bonds this year because 
they realize the attractiveness of such a gift. They know that 
Municipal Bonds are the only securities, except Government Bonds, 
which are accepted by the United States Government to secure 
Postal Savings Deposits. 


Considering the safety and absolute dependability of Munic- 
ipal Bonds, no securities offer better yield. And they 
are free from the Federal Income Tax. 


Municipal Bonds may be purchased from us in 
$1,000, $500 and $100 amounts. Our vast ex- 
in perience of more than a quarter century deal- 
ins 3 ing in Municipals; our tremendous distrib- 
uting power and our painstaking efforts 
in selecting bond issues —these safeguard 
| your interests. The name “William R. 

: i Compton Company” is your assurance of 
conservatism and safety. 

Bonds will be held for delivery on Christmas 
Day or up to January 10, 1917. Write for our 


large list of diversified offerings and free booklet, 
L 12, “The Premier Investment.” 


William R.Compton Company 
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Municipal Bonds 


“Over a Quarter Century in This Business” 


New York, 14 Wall Street Chicago, 105 S. La Salle Street 
St. Louis, 408 Olive Street 
Cincinnati, 102 Union Trust Building, 

















































































When Dreams Come True 


‘toa of the dearest voice you know, lifted and carried 
on the Steinway’s mellow tones. That’s the sort of 
thing that makes dreams come true. There is one to whom 

our gift of a Steinway would be a priceless possession. 

e Steinway means so much more than an ordinary piano. 
It has the power of creating a new world of happiness and 
in the closeness of daily association it gathers only added 
value with the years. 

The Steinway established the world’s standard many years ago, and its 
exquisite tone and perfect mechanism are still unexcelled. Today, as then, 
it is the choice of master musicians and music lovers the world over, because 
of its undisputed superiority. 

Its cost is but little more than pianos of lesser quality. In satisfying service 
it is beyond all price. Let a Steinway express your Christmas message this 
season. Terms are made convenient. Write for illustrated literature. 


STEINWAY & SONS, Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th St., New York 


Subway Express Station at the door. 
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Be Good to your Books 


When you need a bookcase to really preserve your books, 
as well as add to the artistic beauty of your room—some- 
thing in Colonial, Mission, Clawfoot, etc. designs, hand- 
somely finished, dust-proof, easily taken apart, no ugly 
iron bands, do not fail to look at 


GUNN Sectional Bookcases 


Are Lower in Price than Others 
at your dealer's. Our free new catalogue in colors will help you make 
a satisfactory selection at prices lower than others. Four sections 
shipped in a little box, instead of set up, mean a big saving in freight 
and cost to you. Something entirely new and interesting, ‘In an 
Emperor's Den," will be sent also. Dealers everywhere. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE Co. 
1810 Broadway Grand Rapids, Mich. 


10 Years 
not so 
protected 





What mortal folly parallels 

Olympian jest and so impels 

To mirth till Heaven's bright charioteer, 
Apollo, laughs? 


"Tis when the annual Critic knells 
The death of poetry, while swells 
Some faint, fresh wood-note, pioneer 
Of music earth shall thrill to hear. 
Then at Apollo's infidels 

Apollo laughs. 


Now that the Presidential campaign is 
over and its cries and shouts are stilled, 
we may e¢all attention without partizan- 
ship to a sonnet that appeared in the 
New York Tribune when the battle was at 
its height. It is quoted here, of course, 
purely for its high artistic merit: 


SONNET 
By KENYON WEST 
Lincoln, “Thou shouldst be living at this hour!" 
Thy reach of vision—prophet thou and seer— 
Thy strong and stedfast wisdom, judgment 
clear, 
Are needed in this stress, thy old-time power 
The ship of state to save from storms that lower 
And threaten to engulf. Dark reefs loom near! 
No “watchful waiting’’ will avail us here. 
That wind-swept, tossing ship past rocks that 
tower 
To guide to sunlit waters—calm, serene. 
Oh! for a leader, fearless, strong, and wise, 
Of swift decision, and with insight keen 
To see the dangers; scorn all compromise; 
Restore the honor lost, the faith we prize, 
And bring us back the glory that hath been! 


Mr. Jeffers is rather severe on humanity 
in his ‘‘He Has fallen in Love with the 
Mountains.” But his misanthropy and 
misogyny are meant to throw into relief 
his love of nature. This is the most 
notable poem in his ‘Californians’ (The 
Maemillan Company). 


HE HAS FALLEN IN LOVE WITH 
THE MOUNTAINS 
By ROBINSON JEFFERS 
He has fallen in love with the mountains 
How should he not be blest? 
Him the high cafion-fountains 
Feed with coolness and rest; 
Him the gray mists with pleasure 
About the day’s release ; 
* The sleepy long noons with leisure; 
And the eerie dawns with peace. 


Remote, steel-gray, and scornful 
The peaks; above them glides 
Dawn, and purples the mournful 
Pines on the cafion sides; 
Day, and the ferny fountains 
Are full and crystal dim; 
And he who has loved the mountains 
How should they not love him? 


White be the fair young maiden, 
And comely, without stain, 
Her lover sorrow-laden 
Will look for her in vain, 
Unhelped; for she is human, 
She will quietly pass by, 
Like every other woman 
Who has'‘lived under the sky. 


Giood be the friend, and grateful 
For kindnesses of old, 

Yet will his eyes turn hateful, 
Yet his heart’s love burn cold. 

Build house-walls of cut Clover; 

- Lean on a fennel-staff; 

Put faith in friend or lover, 
And hear the high Fates laugh. 


Then to the far hill-ridges 
Lift up your eyes, and slake 
Your thirst among the sedges 
That lock a mountain lake. 
Your changéd fates bewail not: 
Is mortal guile new-proved? 
But the mountains move not, fail not 
Never in vain beloved 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





A NEW-CROWNED QUEEN OF THE AIR 


yOU remember tales of witches who 
flew by night over the housetops. 
of genial Arabian gentlemen who squatted 
cross-legged on a magic carpet and floated 
from Bagdad to Damascus—to say nothing 
of the Turkish youth who embarked, ac- 
cording to Hans Andersen, in a flying 
trunk and soared straight into the boudcir 
of his love. All those were thin-spun 
romances, such tales as one might tell to 
charm the night away, but they are now 
losing their attractiveness, for their sirange- 
ness is fled; they have come within the 
bounds of reality. 

In other words, everybody is flying these 
days. A few weeks ago, Victor Carlstrom 
flewfrom Chicago toward New York, intend- 
ing to make the entire trip without a stop. 
He did make a greater part of the journey. 
breaking the record for a non-stop flight 

And the other day, if you picked up the 
three things. First, a 
group of Princeton students flew down to 
leaving New York 
Secondly, a newly 


paper, you saw 


Princeton for a game, 
gaping in their wake. 
elected Congressman flew to his new post in 
Washington, disdaining all the professional 


mud-throwers who whispered that he 
seemed unduly anxious to hold office. 
Thirdly, Mr. Carlstrom’s record, made 


with so much applause only seventeen days 
before, was smashed by another flyer, who 
also tried to go from Chicago to New York. 
This time, strange to tell, it was a woman, 
Miss Ruth Law, who broke all records, 
and winged her way Chicago to 
Hornell, N. Y., a distance of 950 miles, 
in eight hours and fifty-five minutes, with- 
was forced to come 
down for more gasoline. In the New York 
Times, she gives a spirited (and copyright- 
ed) account of her journey, showing, as 
that paper comments editorially, how com- 
pletely she has mastered the technique of 
She tells us: 


from 


out a stop. There she 


air-planing. 


I have made the longest flight a woman 
ever made. But I am not boasting about 
that; the real thing I have done is to 
show that it is an easy thing to fly from 
New York to Chicago without stopping 
if one has the equipment. My little ma- 
chine, even with its extra tank, could carry 
only fifty-three gallons of gasoline, and I 
had to stop in Hornell to get more fuel. 

If I had been able to carry 100 gallons 
of gasoline, I would have eaten dinner in 
New York. There was no trouble, ab- 
solutely none, with the machine, and the 
stop in Hornell was as I had planned. 
There was a man waiting on the race-track 
there with the cans of gasoline I had told 
him to bring. That I had to stop again in 
Binghamton was due to no fault of mine 
or of the aeroplane—I stopt because it was 
dark and I didn’t have any lights. You 
see, I had planned to leave Chicago an 
hour and a half earlier than I did, but it 
was so cold that the engine wouldn’t start 
because the gasoline and air wouldn’t mix 
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ENTERING UPON ITS THIRD YEAR 


THE AMERICAN AMBULANCE 
HOSPITAL OF PARIS (NEUILLY) 


is desirous of continuing its work of 


RELIEF AND RESTORATION 


From the first month of 
the War this Hosnital,and its 
co-ordinate ambviance field 
service has been maintained 
SOLELY BY AMERICAN 

GIFTS 
as an 
EXPRESSION of SYMPA- 
THY FOR THE FRENCH 
and in acknowledgment of 
THE AID given US by the 
FRENCH in the past. 





Built for a school, used by 
the Americans, this build- 
ing will, long after it returns 
to its peaceful uses, be 


A MONUMENT TO THE AMERICAN 
SPIRIT 


Individuals, schools, 
cities have endowed beds, 
even wards, but the care, 
repair, and restoration in- 
cident to treating 1,600 
patients daily entail fur- 
ther and continuous call 
on geuerous donors. 











The drivers of the Am- 
bulances give their time 
and service, even pay their 
own passage over. The 
medical, surgical, and 
dental staff serve without 
other recompense than the 
fervent gratitude and ad- 
miration of the French. 











$6,000 will endow a ward 
for a year. 
$600 .will endow a bed 
for a year. 
$37.50 will pay a nurse 
for a month. 


THE EXPENSE 
IS IN EXCESS OF . 
$1,000 PER DAY 


Every cent of every 
contribution goes for hos- 
pital expense—coal, food, 
bandages, etc. No part 
of any contribution is 
used to pay expenses of 
postage, printing, adver- 
tising, salaries, or any- 
thing else. 


WILL YOU SHARE? 


AMBULANCE HOSPITAL, 14 Wall Street, New York City 
Sor the 











AMERICAN 
Enclosed find xs 


American Ambulance. I wish the same to be used 


Nam 


Address 
Make Checks payable to J. P. Morgan & Co. 
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trathmore 
uality Papers 








HERE must be fitness 
of paper to purpose in 
your printed matter. 








If your subject is feminine 
apparel, your paper should ex- 
press Femininity. If your sub- 
ject is hardware, your paper 
should express Ruggedness ; 
when rugs are your subject, 
your paper should suggest 
Craftsmanship. 


Buyers of printed matter will find our graphic 
demonstration booklet, ‘‘Paper Does Express’ 
and Will Bradley’s monograph on the subject, 
of unusual interest and practical value. They 
are sent free upon request. Strathmore Paper 
Co., Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 








ac , 7 ; s* 
You havea printer who knows 





























7 H SECURED OR FEE RETURNED 
The Health-Care of the Growing Child| prey emi af ete ee 
by Louis Fischer, M.D. For the mother who would guard ier ; sketch or model. 90-page, 


child's health and understand the best treatment during ill- 1916 Edition Patent Book free. 
ness. Postpaid, $1.37. Fumk & Wagnalls Company, N.Y. | GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 250 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C: 


You Need This New Book 











English Grammar Simplified 





by James C. Fernald, L.H.D. The book men and 
women in homes and offices have often wished for 
to clear up grammar difficulties quickly and simply 
without pedantic rules and discussions. Common- 
sense explanations of all the points that puzzle, ar- 
ranged in aform so easily accessible that the an- 
swer to any question, even the smallest detail, can 
be found in a moment. It isa grammar authority 


a e rb er t 
particularly developed as a handy reference for 
men and women who need a simple, immediate an- ton 
swer whenever a doubtful point arises in their use 


of English. A handy volume, cloth bound, 75 cents; 


by mail, 83 cents. arey f 
“Wonderfully comprehensive and satisfying.” S peal re) 4 bate) Mix t ure 
— Evening Sun, New York eels os 3 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York Falk Tobacco Co, 56West4.5%St. NewYorks 
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in thefearbureter. As soon as I can get a 
machine that will carry enough gasoline 
I am going to make the flight from Chicago 
to New York without stopping. 

Anyhow, I feel pretty proud. about it. 
I don’t know just how far I flew and only 
generally how fast I went. I just started 
and flew until I had ‘to stop to get more 
gasoline. I know 1! flew further than 
Carlstrom did. 


This flight, she explains, was strictly a 
personal rroject, all expenses being paid 
by Miss Law, and done for her own satis- 
facticn and in her own interests. She had 
done a little flying before, but all short 
trips, yet she was certain that it would 
be just as easy a matter to cross half the 
continent if she wished. She continues: 


So I decided to try the flight from 
Chicago. Accordingly, it was arranged 
that the affair should be under the auspices 
of the Aero Club of America, so that what- 
ever I did might be a matter of record. 
Before I took my little army-scout ’plane 
to Chicago I had tried to get a bigger 
machine, but Mr. Curtiss was so busy 
making aeroplanes for the war that he 
eouldn’t get one ready for me. I then 
decided that my little one would have to 
do. It is a baby machine, with a wing 
spread of twenty-eight feet, has a 100- 
horse-power motor that will develop 110 
horse-power, and is a ‘“‘pusher,’’ that is, 
the propeller is behind the driver, who sits 
out unprotected. The tank carried only 
sixteen gallons of gasoline, and so I had 
another tank fitted in that brought the fuel 
capacity up to fifty-three gallons; that 
was half enough for the flight of about 
900 miles from Chicago to New York. 
Even that crowded the little ‘plane so that 
all the extra clothing I could take along 
was one skirt. How that skirt proved to 
be most convenient I will explain later. 

I was up Sunday morning before five 
o'clock, Central time. I ate a light break- 
fast, and then put on my flying-suit—or 
suits, to be exact. First, there was a woolen 
suit, then another woolen suit, then. a 
leather flying suit, and over all a second 
leather suit. I wore a helmet of leather 
and wool, with a face mask of wool and 
goggles. Then I went to Grant Park, on 
the shore of Lake Michigan, with my 
manager. We got there about six o’clock. 
The machine was pulled out, water and 
gasoline were put in, and we tried to start 
the engine, for I had planned to leave at 
6.30 o’clock, Central time. But it was 
so cold we couldn’t get the engine to run. 
The temperature was freezing, and the air 
and gasoline wouldn’t mix together in the 
carbureter. To make this part of the story 
short, it was 7.20 before we got the engine 
running. Mr. Stevens, a representative of 
the Aero Club, was with us all the time. 

I took off the skirt I had been wearing 
over my flying suit, stored it behind the 
seat, got in, gave the word, and was off, 
at 7.25. The dozen people in Grant 
Park cheered me as I started, flying low, 
south, over Chicago. I skimmed over the 
city, flying about 200 feet up, for about 
twenty-six miles, and then turned toward 
Cleveland, going up to 3,000, 4,000, and 
then 5,000 feet. I had with me a baro- 
graph, an aneroid, a compass, and a clock, 
as well as my speedometer. I had left the 
lights behind, because I thought they would 
be in the way. I didn’t keep close track 
of the time, but notieed that I was making 
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Douce BRoTHERS 
CLOSED CAR 


A convertible sedan such as 
you would expect from Dodge 
Brothers. A pleasing combina- 
tion of smartness and comfort. 
Designed and ‘built complete in 
Dodge Brothers works. 


The price of the sedan complete is $1185 
(f. 0. b. Detroit) 


i Canadian price $1685 (add freight from Detroit) 








DoonGceE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Nation-Wide Demand for 
New #750 Republic Truck 


Republic Internai Gear Drive 


and Republic Construction 
Make Solid Tires Practicable 


EPUBLIC DISPATCH, Model 9,-was in- 

troduced to truck users one month ago. 

Its reception exceeds even our expecta- 

tions. Orders have come in numbers already 

indicating that our schedule of 12,000 of this 
model will have to be increased. 


For here at last is a light delivery truck, designed and 
built strictly for truck duty, yet with the finish, snap 
and style demanded by the most exclusive business; 
a truck with the Republic Internal Gear Drive mak- 
ing solid tires practicable on a gasoline car of 1,500 
pounds maximum capacity for the first time; with a 
powerful Republic truck motor; with the Republic 
armored type radiator-—here at last is a truck that 
operates at the lowest cost on loads of 500 or 1,000 
pounds, as well as 1,500 pounds. 


“‘The Honest Truck 
At An Honest Price”’ 


Republic Dispatch comes to you complete, as illus- 
trated, with roomy express body, glass front, canopy 
top, side curtains, electric lights with generator and 
storage battery, and electric horn. Solid or pneumatic 
tires are optional. Write for catalog or see your 
nearest Republic dealer. 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc. 
Dept. C, Alma, Mich. 


Dealers and Service Stations in 500 Principal Cities 


Republic Dispatch with beautifully 
enameled panel top body, and the 
same complete equipment, $775. 
A truck that adds distinction to your 
business. 
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Two New Middleweights | 
—Now F ive Republic Sizes 
































Republic Model 10 with express or stake body and bow top included— $1095 


WO more new Republic models meet the needs it i 

T of the great middle field of service — the | ia 
“Middleweight Republics.” 

These are Model 10, illustrated above, and Model i 
11, one and one-half ton at $1275. a) 
Both these new medels have the invincible Republic 
truck construction throughout— the extra capacity Ha 
for any loads that will ever be put on them. : 


5 a They have the Republic Internal Gear Drive—long 
Maximum Service stroke truck motors—oversized axles and bearings 
Mini I —material and workmanship not duplicated in their ia 

inumum Investment price class and not surpassed in trucks at any price. | 
These new Republics with the Model “A” two-ton at $1675, 
and the Model “T” three-ton Dreadnaught at $2550, make in | 
all five Republic sizes. A Republic for every kind of service— | 
a range of capacity which makes it possible to standardize il) 
your entire delivery and hauling service with Republic Trucks. i 
A maximum service at a minimum investment. | 


Write for catalog of models in which you are interested. H! 








Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc. 
Dept. C, Alma, Mich. 
Dealers and Service Stations in 500 Principal Cities 
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AD-MAN DAVISON 


The Highest Paid Letter Writer in the World 


OFFERS YOU 200 LETTERS 
THAT GOT THE BUSINESS 


—the sales, the orders, the remittances, the inquiries, the 
“leads, the prospects! That's what youwant! Ad-Man 
Davison’s 200 Master Business Letters are full of New Ideas, 
Arguments, Methods, Plans YOU can use right away. 

Each letter is a masterpiece of persuasion.’ Each a vital 
lesson in selling by mail, written by the man Elbert Hubbard 
called *‘the scribe supreme of advertisingdom.”* 

Ad-Man Davison writes letters, circulars, booklets and 
mailing campaigns for concerns al] over the world. 


A study of this portfolio will revolutionize your methods of letter writ- 
Then each letter you dictate will go out and get the business. 





It cuts out ———. It gets down to brass tacks. It cleaves to 
the core. It talks plain American! It looks your prospect in the eye. 
Takes him by the hand. Says things right to his face. It’s human, 
warm, winning. It has subtle spark that strikes home! 
Up-and-doing men everywhere are buying these Letters you 
should buy today. Wholesalers, manufacturers, bankers, lawyers, 
editors, writers, correspondents. All are finding here the new in- 
spiration, new angles, hints, suggestions you have long looked for. 
This great collection is loaded with selling kick. High-voltage 
ideas you'll joyfully welcome. Dynamic methods that will help 
you put it over. 
The 200 —— Business Letters are printed in elite typewriter facsimile, on 
grey bond, indexed, numbered, packed in heavy board container, unbound, in 
loose form convenient to adie els singly in copying, and adaptable to any binder. 
Expressed in securely protected on receipt of price, $10. 

Many meritorious works are sold for less. But also bargain brains, dear: atany 
price. They’re speculation. The Davison letters are an investment. Don't miss 
them. They hold Bankable eae F ot you. Paying but $10 for the 200, you geta 

“fortune for a farthing.”” You ire’ for a song the world’s greatest letter 
writer. It's money you'll get back quickly. The best little buy of your busi- 
ness career 

You want ideas that bring the business right in! Stuff that makes up the 
other fellows’ mind—that lands you a deluge of orders, a rain of remittances. 

Mail your check now to Ad-Man Davison Publishers, 105 E. 21st St., New York 


FOUR FREE renee IF YOU BUY TODAY 
FIRST: AS di llection of Mr. Davison's Special Mail Order Letters 
on I Medical _ aa subjects, wilt be included at no extra charge. 








f wing, Inc. | lis 
R Co., Kansas City ‘ 
wn Fruit Co., Lid., Edmonton, Alta, 


he W Wm. Galloway Co., Waterloo, lowa 


SECOND: A valuable brochure called “‘The One Great Secret of a Successful 
tter,”” containing a big idea you'll put to work the day you get it! 

THIRD: A revelation in word-ginger, “The Ballyhoo Book,” full of sparkling 
new phrases you can adopt in your letiers and advertising. 

FOURTH: Ad-Man Davison invites every purchaser to write him personally 
about any selling-by-mail problem, or unproductive letter, circular, booklet or other 
advertising. Criticism or advice is given without charge, ‘but in sending matter for 
criticism with your order, mark it “PERSONAL.” 
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/ HANSEN GLOVES | 


The Gift With the Personal Touch 


HERE is a sort of intimacy about a pair of loves that carries 
an appeal at once practical and sentimental. And there is special 


individual value in the gift of a Hansen—the glove of special- 


ized, individual service. 
motorists there’s the “Semi-Soft’”’ Gauntlet with “roll- 
up” feature. All other auto styles—lined or unlined. 


For driving, and ordinary wear, the Dan Patch; for 
-dress, the Hansenbilt Washable in all the new 
shades of “cape” leather with its beautiful luster. 
Wash them in plain soap and water. 


semi 


Free Book shows styles for women as well as men. 
See the Auto Utility Gauntlet for tinkerin}, about 


len. Send a “Stay-Soft” Gauntmitttothatchild you 
y not make this a “Glove Christmas” allround? _ If 


the car or 
love. 


your dealer is not supplied, write us. 
boo 


the 


Send one pair or an assortment. For 















In any case we are glad to 


O. C. Hansen 
Manufacturing, 
Company 
101Q Detroit St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
























ing. 
It will do this because it commands attention. It compels action. | 








about 100 miles an hour consistently a 
short time after leaving Chicago. When I 
started there was a southwest wind of about 
twenty-six miles an hour, but this soon 
died out, and there was almost no wind. 


When she passed ver Cleveland, 
was about 6,000 feet in the air, with all 
going well. She could not see whether 
any one was watching her or not, but she 
reflected that it was probably unknown to 
the majority of the population, as the trip 
had been but little advertised. Later on, 
according to Miss Law: 


A slight shift in the course and I was 
headed for Erie, which I passed at an 
elevation of 3,000 feet. When I passed 
Erie I thought of Carlstrom and the loos- 
ened gasoline pipe that forced him to stop. 
To guard against just such a mishap I 
had equipped my machine with ordinary 
rubber gas-pipe which couldn’t jar loose 
if it tried. 'When I steered due east from 
Erie to Olean, I knew I had beaten Carl- 
strom’s record. 

When I passed over Olean I began to 
remember that it was time for luncheon, 
and I didn’t have a thing toeat. I hadn’t 
brought anything, because I didn’t have 
room in the machine. But I comforted 
myself with the thought that I would get 
something to eat at Hornell, where I had 
planned to stop for gasoline. 

It was in landing at Hornell and leaving 
that I had the two close shaves of the trip. 
I had calculated that the fifty-three gallons 
of gasoline I had when I left Chicago would 
just carry me to Hornell. But I had 
counted some on a wind which wasn’t 
there to help me. Ten miles from Hornell 
I saw that my gasoline was almost gone; 
it gave out absolutely two miles from 
Hornell, and I glided for the two miles onto 
the race-track just outside the city. It 
seemed that every one in Hornell was 
there to weleome me, and the race-track 
was so crowded that I almost struck some 
people in landing. The heavy clothing I 
wore had made it hard to move my arms, 
and it was a job to handle the steering gear 
at a time when it had to be handled right. 

After I had landed—I think it was just 
2:10, Eastern time—I gave instructions 
for putting fifty-three gallons more of gaso- 
line into the tanks, got into an automobile, 
and went down-town, where I got a cup of 
coffee and some scrambled eggs. 

It was in leaving Hornell that I came as 
near being wrecked as I ever want to be. 
Blocking the path to the east was a hill 
600 feet high, on top of which there were 
tall trees. Just after three o’clock I left the 
race-track and started over that hill. | 


went up as steeply as I could, but it looked . 


as if I was headed straight to a collision 
with the trees. Just before I got to them, 
the machine responded bravely and I got 
over those trees; how closely I came to 
not getting over them being shown by the 
fact that I practically flew through their 
tops with branches striking the bottom of 
the aeroplane. 

Soon after I left Hornell, I saw that I 
was not going to reach New York Sunday. 
It was getting dusk. I was almost tempted 
to go ahead in the dark to Governors Island, 
but I had not any lights to enable me to 
see the instruments that told where I was 
going and how. The realization that I 
would have to stop came as a disappoint- 
ment, but I comforted myself with the 
assurance that it was not my fault, but 
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the fault of the cold weather in Chicago. 
That was something I had had to contend 
with that had not bothered Carlstrom at 
all, for it was much warmer when he, made 
his flight. 

When I saw that I had to stop, I decided 
it would be at Binghamton. I slowed 
down before I reached there, and after 
nosing around saw a race-track and there 
[ alighted about 4.20 o’clock. The first 
person to greet me was Mr. Davis, Chair- 
man of the Glad-Hand Committee. He 
had been driving by in his automobile and 
stopt when he saw me. I let the water 
out of my machine, ran it alongside a tree, 
tied it to the tree, got a big fat Binghamton 
policeman to watch it all night, put on 
my skirt over my flying suit, got into Mr. 
Davis’s automobile, and went to a hotel, 
and am going to eat a great big meal when 
[ get through with this. 

I feel a little cramped and tired, but, 
aside from that, I’m all right. I am happy 
beeause I feel I made a good job of it. 

After a night’s rest in Binghamton, the 
little flyer climbed back into the seat of 
the machine and started off on the final 
section of the trip. She reached New York 
two hours later.. In the New York Sun we 
read a few details of the last leg of the 
flight. Miss Law is quoted as explaining: 


I did not fill my tanks in Binghamton. 
| thought I had enough gasoline, but when 
I was over the North River, opposite lower 
Manhattan, the motor began to skip. The 
tanks were nearly empty. I was up about 
2,000 feet, and saw that I had gliding angle 
enough to make the parade-ground, but no 
more. I had no engine trouble from the 
time I left Chicago. My only limitation 
has been lack of sufficient gas capacity. If 
I had been able to carry sufficient gasoline 
TI would have made the entire trip in a 
single flight. That is entirely possible, 
and I will do it yet. 

If Mr. Mitchell, the weather man in 
Chicago, had given me the fifty-six-mile 
wind he promised I would have been in 
New York Sunday night, and I might have 
been able to get through without stopping 
for gasoline. I had a sixty-mile gale when 
I started from Chicago, but it did not last 
long, and then when I had to leave the 
Great Lakes and change my course a little 
it became a cross wind, so that it took still 
more gasoline. With a wind from behind 
this little machine will go faster than Carl- 
strom’s big one, because it is so much 
lighter and hasn’t the resistance that hishas. 

This morning I had to fly low, barely 
skimming the-tops of the hills, on account 
of the haze. I was never higher than 
2,000 feet and most of the time I was less 
than 1,000. I followed the river from 
Binghamton to Port Jervis and then I 
flew by compass, coming out over the 
Hudson just above Fort Lee. It is com- 
paratively easy to see water from the ‘air 
even when there is a fog, and that is why 
I stuck to the rivers where I could. The 
only towns I picked out from my map 
this morning were Port Jervis, Suffern, 
and Ridgewood. 

The account adds, in appreciation of her 
ability as a flyer: 

Miss Law tried to buy a big cross- 
country machine such as Carlstrom used, 
but Mr. Curtiss was afraid to sell it to 
her for fear that she would be killed. He 
thought it was too powerful for her. But 
when he heard Sunday night of her record 
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The UNIVERSAL Gift 


Practical gifts for every member of the family ete) 
will be found among the various. styles of Builislo Hale. “a 
UNIVERSAL Cutlery. For the men-folks . 
there are Pocket Knives of every size and 
shape, with every good sort of handles; Razors; 
Beef, Game and Steak Carvers; etc. 


UNIVERSAL 
CUTLERY 


¥ 4 






























78109, 3 Blades | } 9 
Peari Handles 
$2.00 | 



















Gifts for every woman—any of the various styles 
junior Of UNIVERSAL Shears—a set of Pearl or 
jt’ “Ivoroy” handle Table Knives and Forks or an 


"assortment of UNIVERSAL Kitchen Cutlery. 
4 All practical gifts certain of appreciation. 


Each piece bears the UNIVERSAL Trade i 
Mark, the maker's guarantee of quality and Will 
satisfaction. 

No. 228 On sale at all good stores Write for Free Booklets 

Made and guaranteed by 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
“Master cutlers for over half a century” 
565 Center St.,. NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


UNIVERSAL | } 
Table Knive anc ii 
orks 














Gaker’s Bedside and Reading Table 

A wonderful household convenience 

adaptable for many different uses. 
Comfort For The 





The Boy’s Life of Christ 


The story of Jesus, his boyhood and his ministry, told in 
simple yet vivid language that will hold and interest 
every boy. 12mo, cloth, tllustrated; by mail, $1.37. 


a Interesting Catalog thegg For It. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 














*“She Took Bichloride by Mistake’’ 


No danger of that dreadful accident if your medicine chest con- 
tains the new household antiseptic which destroys the most 
malignant germs but is harmless to human beings. It is’ 


APINOL 


+ 


an seleal, fiint ait 


It is as strong as useable solutions of bichloride and of carbolic acid. 
But it is safe as a family remedy. 

Quickly heals burns, cuts, bruises, boils and all kinds of wounds. 
Used as a surgical dressing in many hospitals. Ask your doctor. 





Harmless Pleasant Healing 


Write for the First-Aid Chart to hang in your medicine chest. 
It wil! tell you what to do in an emergency. 


THE WHITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
WILMINGTON NORTH CAROLINA 


It is Free ° 














Misguided Efforts of 
Public Health Boards 


State Boards of Health and other public officials have long 
labored in darkness with regard to the proper milk standards 
to be adopted for the protection of the public health. Their 
standards, in most cases, are established in direct 
contradiction to the actual truth, as to the relative food 
values of butterfat content and solids in milk, which truths 
have long been established by the most eminent physicians 
and food chemists. Exhaustive, impartial experiments have 
proven that the proteins, the flesh, strength and muscle 
building qualities of milk, are as desirable as the fats. Hol- 
stein cows’ milk, possessing the great and indispensable food 
value “ Proteins” in superior quantity, but being low in fat 

percentage, is often discriminated against by ill advised laws 
and by people who do not know facts, and yet experts assert 
that it is the milk best fitted for mankind. Ask your milk 

man for Holstein cows’ milk. If he fails to provide it, send 
us his name and we will try to aid you. Send for our free 
booklet, “‘ The Story of Holstein Milk.’ 





Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. HOUGHTON, Sec’y 
22-L American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont 

















Far-Famed Virginia | ; 
Pork Products 


from the country where they grow J 
the best pork and know how to 1. 
make tempting dishes 
All our goods are prepared on the farm. Let us ship 
you a trial order from the following list 4 _prod- 
ucts, all of ined are endorsed by Dr. Wiley’s 
Institute of Reseere . ‘ 
lade from ten er milk-and-acorn-fed 
Sausage young porkers, home-grown roots and 
herbs. Packed in link or tray form in 5, 10, 20 and 
50-Ib. boxes. Send 60 cents for 2-Ib. trial package. 
From tender pigs. eured according to old 
colonial reci smoked in green hickory, 
Scrapple The, se fiver, 8408 abe. “cents ib. 
old-fashione ind made 
Scrapple ;,*' 


"year-old pigs. 3-lb, pans. Also 
superior Lard. Gra 
meal. Write for booklet and price list. 
FOREST HOME FARM, Box No.11, Purcellville, Va. 
= nem 

















um Flour, Water-Ground Corn- 
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Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies 

ionally different— so delight- 
Pat delicious that they furnish a never 
forgotten treat to all chocolate lovers. 
Made of the purest, richest, most whole- 
some chocolate with select almond and 
filbert centers. No cream filling. 


Give them for Christmas 


Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies give a new meaning 
to C aye ye 3 out-of-the-ordinary 


$3. OD'ort Ls otal perch eldis Cocvend 
t 
boxes only) el pour ieee te ion Per 


two boxes or more at one time deduct 25 cts. 

per box. Money back if not satisfied. 
AMBROSIA CHOCOLATE CO. 
331-5 Fifth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dealers write for s ela} 3 en quantity offer on 
Ambrosia Choco! late "Specialties: 
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flight to Hornell from Chicago he called 
the Aero Club of America on the long- 
distance telephone and said that she could 
have the new machine any time she wanted 
it. And she will very likely want it, for 
now she is going to try to break her own 
record by making a non-stop flight from 
Chicago to Governors Island. 

Carlstrom, whose non-stop record was 
bettered by Miss Law, had the best equip- 
ment that money and science could pro- 
duce and the backing of the entire Curtiss 
organization. His plane would earry 152 
gallons more fuel than the machine Miss 
Law flew. He trained for weeks and 
waited day after day for favorable winds 
before making a start. Miss Law, who 
never had flown twenty-five miles in a 
single flight before, just had some new gas- 
tanks put on her aeroplane, notified the Aero 
Club to make the flight official, and started. 

Miss Law was thoroughly chilled when 
she arrived, but seemed to be in the pink 
of condition, resourceful and not disposed 
to take herself seriously. She is slight, 
fair-haired, and weighs less than 100 
pounds. She was openly pleased at the 
reception the Army officers and Aero Club 
officials gave her, but she was a little bash- 
ful at first and looked as tho she was 
wondering just why they were all there. 

Altho this woman has been flying since 
1912—she is only twenty-nine—she has had 
an up-hill fight without financial backing, 
risking her life in machines that were none 
too good, and she seemed hardly to realize 
that she had at last attained the goal— 
popularity, publicity, and thé official recog- 
nition of the Aero Club that she is the peer 
of any male flier in America. Miss Law 
has always been in competition with men, 
flying in machines that were inferior to 
theirs, and this time she won out. 





INTERVIEWING AN INTERNED 
RAIDER 


HERE was once a woman reporter 

on the Philadelphia Ledger, named 
Marie Kesner. Being told to get, if she 
could, a story from the commander of 
the German raider, Prinz Eitel, which was 
interned at League Island, listened 
quietly, nodded curtly—and went after 
the story. All this in spite of the fact that 
everybody in Philadelphia had told her 
that it impossible as a newspaper 
writer, to get inside the 
German line at the internment camp. But 
she recalled some past connections she had 
had at Berlin, believing that she 
would be able to turn some of her affiliations 
to good account, she set out for the camp. 
Her hopes, she says, were realized, and in 
a recent number of the Philadelphia paper 
she gives a vivid report of what she learned 


she 


was 
or any one else, 


and, 


, in the interview she succeeded in getting. 


First she tells us of her entrance into 
the camp: 
I floated over the boundary line and 


into the midst of a flock of rosy-cheeked 
German sailor-boys, standing about, arms 
folded, inscrutable, sphinxlike, and smok- 
ing. I hailed them gaily in German as | 
sped by to the ship. Wonderful it looked, 
too, with its many flags and pennants 


Buy MAPLE SYRUP 


Direct from the Woods 
Send 15c for eveenace samples east of the Mis- 
sissippi and 20c w 
JUSTAMEREYSF ARM, * MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 
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NUT BOWL 


$ 


All Will Like This 
Christmas Gift 


FATHER, mother, wife, hus- 


band, relatives or friends—all will be 


delighted with a PARSONS Nut Bowl. 


Place the largest or smallest nut 
on metal anvil (firmly set in center) strike 
with hammer in the good old- fashioned way and 
out come the toothsome “meats.” Shells drop 
into generously deep bowl, of solid mahogany, 
walnut or other hardwood. Bowls finished in 
natural, mahogany, ebony or mission brown to 
armonize with any home surroundings. Metal 
hammer and anvil in silver, nickel or 
copper. Five styles at $3—others up to $7. 
your dealer hasn't them in stock yet, write us. 


THE PARSONS BOWL CO. 
1432 N. WEST ST. INDIANAPOLIS 




















| For Weddings= 
Jeas-Parties 
Royal Black Fruit Cake 


Here’s a rare delicacy fit for aking. Royal Black Fruit 
Cake—made of finest imported nuts, fruits, ete., baked by 
experts into a black, velvety texture wonderfully rich and 
toothsome. Endorsed by famous cooks and guaranteed 


to delight you. 2-)b. carton post- 
Royal Black paid for $1.60. 
Plum Pudding Royal Black Plum Pudding made in 
the oldEnglish way. In 1,2and 3-1b.sizes,50c per lb. postpaid. 


HOENSHEL & EMERY, Dept. C, Lincoln, Neb. 








10 Ibs. . . $3.00 
20 Ibs... 5.75 
F 0.6, Coleman 
234 Ib. Trial Order 
$1.00, postpaid to 
any post office in 
United States, or 
for foreign de- 
‘ livery cand g cents 
Satisfaction guarantee 





Put up in neat cartons. 


CONCHO-COLORADO PECAN CO., Coleman, Texas 





Allen’s Scrapple 


Famed as the choicest product of the region where they 
know how to make scrapple. Made from an old recipe 
Grain-fed pork with the proper amount of seasoning. Our 
scrapple is made under ideal conditions, as regards clean 
liness of methods and surroundings. None but the purest 
ingredients are used. Sold only in parchment packages 
that keep it absolutely clean from our plant to your kitchen 
Economical, no waste. 6]bs. for $1.00, by mail, postpaid 
within 600 miles. An additional charge for greater distances. 
CLEMENT E. ALLEN, Inc. Media, Pa. 

Also makers of Allen’s celebrated Sausage and Lard 


and 








COUGHING, Tickling in Throat, 
Hoarseness Relieved by 
N’S 

BRONCHIAL 


TROCHES 


NEW 10c BOX FITS THE POCKET 
Regular Sizes 26c. 50c, $1. At Druggists, 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, ' Boston, Mass. 














if nda Leather Key Case 


NAME STAMPED “IN GOLD 
Sheep re 


ent 25c win. 
t t 
tite ane 40c *Pen Knil 65c 


for Pen Knife 
Saves clothes and handbag from wear, keeps 
keys from rusting and tangling, and is meat 
case to carry. 
Ow. PRES Catalog Solves Your 
lems. Write for It, 
DANDA. Ll D. ) MEG. CO., 141 Fulton St., New York 


Complete with key ring. 
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“Jake the wonHlds word fer it [ 


When you buy a watch you need not be perplexed as 
to “which is the best.” Take the world’s word for it! 
The world is old and the world is wise. From your grand- 
father’s time to this, the world has purchased and used so 
many Walthams that today at Waltham stands the largest 
and most famous watch factory in all the world. You can- 
not buy such a guarantee of excellence in any other watch, 
European or American. 


Waltham Mavimus’ Watehes 


Waltham’s proud traditions find richest expression in the “Maximus” 
watches—kingly timepieces that hold the Truth in awe and mark the 
passing of time with a regularity to bring envy to the very stars. The 
“Maximus” watches are made in differing models, shapes, and sizes for 
gentlemen and ladies. The gift of such a super-watch is the final mark 
of a high regard. The ownership of such a watch is to live with Truth 
itself! 

Whether your choice is a “Maximus” or any one of the infinite variety 
of Walthams, you have the world’s word for it that your watch is “the 
best of its kind.” 


There can be no substitute for the best. 





| 

| : 

| WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, WALTHAM, MASS. 
In Canada: 189 St. James Street, Montreal 
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Three 
steps 


with 
“Packer’s” 


The present 
refreshment’ 


comes to the scalp— 
a delightful sensation 
of health and cleanli- 
ness — immediately 
after a shampoo with 


Packer’s. 


That becoming, 
well-kept ak 


comes to the hair in the 
shape of attractive nat- 
ural lights brought out; 
softness, and a gen- 
erally well - groomed 
appearance. 


The later 
benefits 


srow with time—to- 
ward the improved 
health of the sealp it- 
self—the foundation 
of better-growing hair. 
Send 10c for sample 
cake. 





Witt for our Manual. 
“The Hair and Scalp— 
Modern Care and Treat- 
ment,” 36 pages of practi- 
cal information. Sent free 
on request. 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


“Pure as the Pines” 









Packer's Liquid Tar Soap 

cleanses the hair and 

sealp delightfully. 
Delicately perfumed. 
Liberal sample 
bottle 10e. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 84 A, 81 Fulton Street, New York 








breeze. I waved my pass 
who halted me as I got up 
to the deck. He turned me over to an 
officer, who, after a kindly welcome, 
turned me over to a good-looking young 
under-officer, by name Hermann Brink- 
mann. Hermann was adorable in his 
attempts to speak English to me till I 
assured him that he could speak his native 
tongue without any qualms, as I spoke 
German myself. Then he seemed to ex- 
pand. Showed me all over the boat, 
ushered me proudly into the officers’ dining- 
quarters and pointed out particularly the 
elaborate electric-lighted chandelier over 
the table, with its forty-two electrie bulbs, 
in honor of their Kommander’s forty- 
second birthday. They had held high 
festival for this ocecaston and chosen this 
manner of decoration. 

Hermann told me how bored the men 
were to be locked up in this way instead 


flying in the 
at the guard, 


of being actively engaged and helping 
their country. He envied the men at 
home who were in the thick of things. He 


heard from his people frequently. He had 
a brother fighting in western France, whose 
shoes he would like to be in, for he was 
given leave of absence fairly frequently 
and saw his family and sweetheart. ‘‘! 
would give anything tobe able to be at 
home for eight days—no one minds fighting 
after that! But this life of inaction is 
terrible. We did sink fifteen ships before 
we were interned; that was glorious, 
but now——” 

He broke off to take the visitor into his 
eabin and show some of the photographs 
he had collected during his enforced stay 
in America. Some of them came from the 
German village which the sailors built at 
Norfolk, 
comely Virginian girls. 


them were given by 
They were all full 
of German cheer, snap shots of the sailors, 


some of 


young men bending over their pets, smiling 
youths arm-linked with village damsels, 
of the 

veritable 


or groups interned ‘‘posed’”’ to- 


gether in a tangle of arms and 
legs from which peeped the broadest of 


Teutonic grins. Miss Kesner continues: 


We were in the midst of a lively dis- 
eussion on German girls when we were sum- 
moned above. Herr “Kommander Thier- 
ischen was at my disposal. 

The Herr Kommander was most gallant 
in his reception. He bowed low, as only 
a Continental man knows how to do, and 
made me feel as tho I were very welcome, 
despite the facet that he didn’t know me 
from a hole in the wall. ‘Well, young 
lady, and what can I do for you?” he 
asked successfully in English, but obviously 
with an effort. 

“Herr Kapitan,’ I laughed back at 
him, gleeful at actually being face to face 


with the — who had up to now so 
ruthlessly forbidden himself to the Ameri- 


van press, “I am a terrible newspaper 
woman, and I want you to talk to me.” 

“What!” said he, in astonishment, 
“‘you on a newspaper? One of those ter- 
rible reporters who bother the life out of 
me? I don’t want to be interviewed, nor 
to have any pictures of myself in these 
American papers. All these men from the 
press have cameras concealed about them. 
I don’t trust any of them, and will not 
see them.” 

“Oh, you are so very much mistaken 
in me,” T said reassuringly. ‘‘I assure 
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74020 Se! Over 250,000 Brascolites 
Sa ae es are Distributing Daylight 
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In less than three years’ time the Brascolite has made 
itself the largest selling lighting fixture in the world—it 
takes downright efficiency to accomplish a record like that. 


Day and night, the Brascolite is proving in thousands of 

\ offices, factories, stores, churches, and homes throughout 
the length and breadth of America that the proper light 
for eye comfort and working efficiency is the soft, white 

" : light and broadly diffused illumination given by the 

a Brascolite—just like daylight. So perfectly and broadly 

diffused is this illumination that office furniture does 

not have to be moved to get “‘under the light’’—light 

is everywhere. 


















Make sure of getting the genuine. Do not be deceived 
by fixtures designed to look, at a glance, like Brascolites. 
Being unable to duplicate the Brascolite construction 
principle, they’ve tried to imitate its appearance—but | 
none can duplicate its efficiency. Look for the name | 
stamped on edge of bowl and inner surface of the fixture. 


Write us for portfolio containing photographic repro- 
ductions of many big installations, explaining the prin- 
ciple of the fixture and illustrating the infinite variety 
of designs for office, store, bank, theatre, club, restau- 
rant, church, home, etc. 


LUMINOUS UNIT CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK, 30 Church St. CHICAGO, 19 South Fifth Ave. 
BosTon, Old South Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, 639 Market St. 
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you, Herr Kapitan, that I am not terrible, 
nor have I any camera about me.”’ Here 
I unbuttoned my jacket to prove my words, 
it being the only place that I could possibly 
have had one hidden about me. 

“And now, maybe the gentle Frdulein 
will honor me by drinking a cocktail with 
me? Did I see you shudder? Ah, you 
have the same opinion of all the Americans, 
that we Germans can’t make cocktails, or 
any mixed drinks, as you call them. 
There you are mistaken. We enjoy the 
national drink of America as much as you, 
even tho we still hold firmly to our beloved 
beer! Come, Fréulein, be gay and friendly, 
and drink with me. I will call my man; 
he mixes them aber fein. We call the drink 
“Hahnschmanz’ in Germany. Therein lies 
the only difference, I can assure you.” 

Well, thinks I, politeness first, this 
time! I thought of certain dark-brown, 
dismal failures that had been handed 
out as cocktails over in the Fatherland. 















BERWICK 


(rouno corners) 





[ALB OT But, after all, it was up to me to drink. 
(square corners) Fritz, the smiling, was summoned 


directed — ‘‘Specially good ones for my 
American guest,’”’ warned the Kommander. 
= Ten, 10:30—half an hour went by. No 

Fritz; no drinks. Meanwhile, we disecust 
' : | Hallowe’en, and I explained to him what 
3 E a A XW. } it was, and why. This word and holiday 
= oy | had been bewildering the captain. At 
>Sformfit> last, with a rush, came the cocktails. 


Growls of rage from the master at their 

















CC Ol [ {R S tardiness; blushes from Fritz. Then we 
eS AR 4A A J hk smiled happily and down went the same old 
> | ] interpretation—in the same old way. Ah, 
are Curve-Cul to fit OVeT the shoulc er muscles. me—the olive was delicious! My Kom- 
: a ac ites } a — lI ‘ } . | 3 mander was more genial than before, and I 
| Ns Nsures a ciean cut hC~- a collar that does bravely praised his vermouth to the skies. 
cps Sa ee aS “a oe 6 edema oa ae wie | What else could a poor girl do? National 
not ride Up against the ne ck or saw at the apex | honor on that score being satisfied, we 
of the front opening. Itis an improvement that | Tesumed our earnest conversation. 
’ ’ q , ~ . 
you will appreciat e. 15: CACH, 6 for go: The officer refused to discuss the burning 
. ~ = question of the moment—whether the 
CLUETT, PEABODY ¢;5 CO., Inc., Makers U-boat warfare was going to be recom- 
‘ | meneed, but turned to relate how bored 

















he was at the inactivity of internment. 





He remarked how it irritated him to feel 
| that he must sit here helpless when his 


countrymen were fighting for their Father- 


MM AUTOMATIC IGNITION | nen were fi he 
| land. His indignation got the better of his 


Da Pus Di Od WG) BM | | faculties of expression, for she suddenly 
J rR ge YD ») } faculties of expression, for he suddenly 


jumped up, and, according to the account: 
° “You ask me,” he growled bitterly, 
Precludes Starting Troubles “if I am not happy to be safe. What a 


. : ; question to ask a man like myself! I could 
Any motor is harder to start in cold i aed epier aig ds 
. } only be happy fighting for my country; | 


weather. Excessive spinning of was happy when I was doing so. It was a 
the starter will drain the battery. | proud moment. Now, look at my exis- 
tence. Here is my outlook. This room, 


A hot enough spark would make : 
this deck, my daily confine. I feel wild 


starting easy and save a lot of 


Ga ioe : Or saad sometimes when I am pacing it. Yes,” 
precious current, but no ignition he assured me, “I get into terrible tempers, 
sy nem say deliver such a spark un- and then do you know what I do?’’ (Here 
less it is designed to allow a free he picked up a small rubber ball.) ‘‘I take 
flow of current. this ball up and throw it violently on the 

floor.” (He illustrated for me.) “it 


The Automatic Switch alone 
makes it safe to allow that free 
flow of current. 


helps some. You must get to the point 

| that I am at to be able to understand it. 
“Our ship was in China when the war 
Tis: dinkes chien Kase theatiben ie broke out; we had been cruising around 
switch and marks the cars equipped South America, too. It was thrilling. | 
with Connecticut Automatic Ignition. sank fifteen ships—fifteen, Frdulein, and 
Tite is the “Device of Efficiency.” each time that I sank one I came into my 
cabin and was proud. Then IT had reason 
to be proud of myself and crew. When I 


i ELEPH E 

CONNECTICUT f° itecrie COMPANY 
pe Cons. sank a passenger-boat I gave a warning 
to the erew before blowing them up. 
They were lowered in boats and picked up 
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by us. Some were shipped to Germany, 
some to South America. When they were 
women and children I tried to land them 
where they could reach their homes. You 
remember the William Frye, that your 
press made so much fuss about because 
of my torpedoing it? Well, she carried 
5,000 tons of flour for the Allies, a con- 
traband cargo. Mind you, 5,000 tons! 
At that I took off first the American pas- 
sengers and then as much of the flour as I 
wanted, and then sank her. We became 
friendly with the Americans; they were 
entertaining and seemed to understand us 
well. The commander of the William Fry« 
and his wife are my good friends now. 
That table-cloth (pointing to a handsome 
one on his table) was embroidered for 
me bythe fair lady’s own hands. You 
see, she had lots of spare time on board, 
and employed it this way, and at the 
time when all the fuss was going on about 
us in the American newspapers! 

“T ean’t tell you about the many other 
ships that we sank, just roughly. I used 
to tell all I knew, but not now any more. 
It was here in America that I learned 
not to tell so much. I am so afraid of 
being misquoted. That is why I have 
refused to see the newspaper men. You 
see, in Germany the papers are accurate. 
But here—one is accused of saying things 
that one never has dreamed of saying—or 
even thinking—very often. Yes, I re- 
member another ship we sank. It was a 
post -ship, French, called the Floride; 
she had a wonderful cargo of potatoes 
such potatoes!’’ (The Herr Kommander 
smacked his lips at the memory of them.) 
“We took off the potatoes—first; then the 
passengers, and torpedoed her. When 
it was a British ship and earried pigs, 
we rescued the pigs first—and then the 
English. The swine first, mind you, 
Fréulein. They were important!’ (He 
laughed seornfully.) 

Here my host asked me if I would not 
honor him by taking coffee with him. We 
had coffee and delicious home-made cake, 
and all the pretty attentions that go 
with such things. I looked over at my 
beaming Kommander—he is pleasing to 
look at, tall, well made, and has a smiling 
mouth and eyes, despite his rubber-ball 
tempers. 

“Do you know, I would take a picture 
of you at this moment,’’ I told him laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘Am not a little bit afraid of you, 
and just think of all the brave men who 
have quaked at your voice and guns.” 

He put his head back and laughed hard. 

“Tell me, Frdulein,”’ he said confi- 
dentially, ‘‘is it true that smart women 
go to a shop on Fifth Avenue and buy 
silk stockings with lobsters painted on 
them—where they will show? A lady in 
New York told me this, and said it was the 
truth. Also that there were other stockings 
that had *‘Good-night’ worked on them. 
Do the women really do this? or was this 
friend of mine making what you call a 
‘fool’ of me?” 

Here I ha-ha-ha-ed merrily. and he 
finally joined in—and I explained that 
so far as I knew it was not true by any 
means, 





And so the conversation turned upon 
that ever-present topic when foreigners 
what he thought of 
American women. Of course he approved 
of them all—all visitors do, or say they do, 
which is the same thing, in the ears of a 


are interviewed, 
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of Christmas 
are enhanced by good 
music in the home. No 
gift will be more accept- 
able in the home which 
has a player piano, than ” 
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They furnish good music, a per- Ps 
fect reproduction of the playing oe 
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with the Christmas spirit: aes 
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“Holy Night” BS 
Played by Howard Brockway fe 
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Played by Walter Decker 
“Cantique de Noel” 
Played by Howard Brockway 
“Adeste Fideles” and 
“Hark the Herald Angels Sing” 
Played by Joseph Joiner 
Rythmodik Rolls are very dif- 
ferent from the ordinary music 
rolls. They give real music, with 


correct phrasing and the singing Fe 


that only the master can 
and they give it with 
faultless reproduction. 


tone 
produce 
faithful, 


They are entirely free from the é 


disagreeable features so often 
found in other rolls, 
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You will find them at most good 
music stores. 
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little about the 
had heard 
them 


He knew 
of this 


enthusiastic 


reporter, very 


women country, but 


many praises of from 


his men. The account adds: 


He himself was not in the mood to look 
around just now, he intimated. 

Herr Thierischsen is a bachelor, and, 
therefore, attractive to many ladies, it 
seems. He told me of all the letters he 
had received from them here. ‘The 
funny thing,” said he in a perplexed tone 
to me, “*‘is that the second time they write 
they call me dearest and sign themselves 
‘Yours affectionately’; it is rather quick, 
don’t you think? They send me presents 
and more presents. All those cushions”’ 
he pointed to, by actual count, twenty-six 
—“are from ladies, and many more— 
many, in fact, that I have had to give 
them away; I could not possibly use them 
myself. Don’t you send me one, too, 
Fréulein—promise me that! And, for 
heaven's sake, don’t knit me anything. | 
have been overrun with knitted things. 
It was sweet of these friends of mine to be 
thoughtful, but a man like myself 
can not use many cushions. You see the 
size of my rooms.” 

I next asked him how much longer 
thought the war would last. 

“That no one ean tell,” he said; “‘T, 
interned as I am, least of all. It may be 
two years more, and yet again it may 
end suddenly—say in December. Just 
think of two years more of this lifé for me 

-and be sympathetic. I who should be 
busy sinking ships. Why, when we left 
China there wasn’t a man on board who 
thought he would be alive in two weeks! 
No, I was not afraid. Death is the least of 
things. We are glad die for our 
Fatherland.” 
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THE MAN WHO EXPLORED MARS 


A LL of the absorbing theories con- 
cerning the planet nearest us, its 
supposed inbabitants, and its canals, we 


owe to Dr. Lowell, the founder of the great 


observatory at Flagstaff, Ariz., who died 


recently. If it had not been for his lengthy 


and laborious investigations, even the 
little that we are inclined to believe about 
Mars would be quite unknown to us. Dr. 


Lowell did not discover the canals of Mars, 
nor did he first accept their existence as 
that 
that had been promulgated 


proof positive rational life existed 
on the planet; 
long before his time. 


What he did do, 


his life seeking to prove that life did exist 


however, was to spend 


on that planet, and, as the Buffalo Express 
says: 

To this.end he established the Lowell 
Observatory on the high Arizona plateau, 
where the clear air gave exceptional 
facilities for observation. 

For a time he was looked upon as an 
imaginative astronomer, and his right to 
be called a true scientist was disputed. 
But, as astronomer after astronomer visited 
his observatory, tested his superior eye- 
sight, and saw for themselves what he 
pointed out, an increasing number began 
to argue on his side. It can not yet be 
said that the theory is scientifically proved 
and probably there always will be skeptics. 
But the belief that Mars is inhabited and 
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quality. return the remaining ci- 
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You need not send money in dvense if 
you have commercial rating. 

{am so sure of the merits of my cigars—so 
oure that you will want to smoke them reg- 

jarly—so sure you will ge t the best smoke 
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tra for delivery of bumidor. 
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Talking 4 
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and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
( Highest Award Panama-Pacific Exposition) 
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Columbia Victor, ete Write for fre 
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Why Do We Have Police 
and What Do They Stand For? 


An Illuminating Comment by Police Com- 
missioner Arthur Woods and Professor 
Rudolph Binder, of New York University, 
on the Duties and Social Value of our Police Force, 
the Difference Between Policing City and Country 
Districts, Policemen and Policewomen, the Police 
and City Ordinances, and other much discussed ques- 
tions in relation to crime, appears in the December 
| number of 


THE HOMILETIC REVIEW 


with a wealth of splendid articles on religious topics, 
cents a copy, $3.00 a year. 


80c ial service, etc. 30 


| | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


| PHOTOGRAPHY Simplified 


\ plain and practical guide-book for every amateur 
and profession< al photographer. Will show you how to do 
everything in connection with pictures and picture taking, 
developing, printing, etc. Cloth, many diagrams and illus- 
trations. 152 pages. 50 cents net, by mail 54 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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In an Emergency, a pull of one 
finger on the Emergency Lever, 
Stops the Liberty. 








In no other car is such tre- 
mendous and even braking 
power applicable with such 
ease. 


Like a permanent assur- 
ance of safety for you—for 
your wife —that emergency 
brake lever stands ready— 
and you know it cannot fail. 


How much will such unfailing 
dominance over your car add to your 
pleasure and your peace of mind? 


SLIBE! 





Five-P. 


This is one feature of a perfected 
control system which makes 
Liberty driving something entirely 
new to motorists. 

No words can make you realize 
how different this driving is. Only 
the car itself can do it. 

People buy the Liberty on cold 
facts—such as safety. 


LIBERTY MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit 


New York, Colonial Motors Chicago, Chicago Motor Car Co. 
Boston, Liberty Moto Detroit, Strasburg-Miller Co 
Philadelphia, Richwine-Haines Co. Los Angeles, Pacific Motors Corp 
incipal cities 
enger Touring Car Passenger Close Coupled Car, $1095, 
Detachable Sedan o , $2350. 


‘ass T ar and Four-Pas 
, $1295. Shopping Brougham, $2350. 
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he Next Time You Are in 


ew York - Philadel Ce 
>] Boston-Washington-Chicago 


4| Denver - Seattle -San Wurstele 


make a note of the matting on the floors of the leading buildings, hotels, 
banks, theatres and stores of these cities. You will find in most of W 
them the famous WEAR-PROOF MAT. The wide-awake managers AN 









of these big buildings have STOPPED the endless waste of money 
spent in replaci ing ‘short-lived mats ev ery few months. 

wanted something better—cleaner— 
They found it in the 


durable. 


gm 
They 
neater—more sanitary— " 





The Cheapest and Best Mat Made 


The saving in cost alone is sufficient to warrant their use. Once laid, your 
mat troubles and expense end. The convenie nce and time saved in hand- 
ling by your janitors is a t item. They won't curl up nor crack 

in handling—a big ates antage. The better foot -cleaning 
qualities soon offsets their cost in your maintenance 
account. There area dozen reasons why they 
are the CHEAPEST AND BEST MATS 
made in the long run. Just write on a 
postal, “‘Send me prices and sample’’— 
that’s all. You'll be surprised 

WEAR PROOF MAT CO., 500 S. Peoria St., Chicago 


Equally well ad+ ‘pted to Residences 



































Give 


, thnal Texible Flyer 


if The sled with the famous ul runners 


ways welcome gift for youth of all ages. A real * which means 
healthful fun and companionship. construction includes ¢ 

nickel steel which prevent skidding and incre land control. All-steel front adds 
durability, flexibility and accuracy of st eerit Sag No n ng of wet feet and wearing out 
shoes. Prevents colds and saves doctor's bi So strong and scientifically made it 


Outlasts 3 jana sleds 

Flexible Flyers are sold by hardware and department stores, nine sizes, 3 to 842 ft. 
: carries two children, 4 ft., 1044 Ibs., price tae 

| Junior Racer Express paid East of the Missouri Rive i 


LER S.L. Allen &Co. Box 1100N Philadelphia 


Attractive booklet and cardboard model show- 
Free Offer ; ing how Flexible Flyers steer. Send Postal. 






“snow-mobile** 











Itisn’ta Flexible Flye- 
S it bears this 
Trademark. 




















your ideas, 
“Needed 
Patent.” 


Think of some 5 


WANTED AN IDEA! simot: chines 

patent. Protect 
they may bring you wealth. Write for 
Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 





Cards, circulars, book, paper. Press $5. Lar- 
a ger $18. Rotary $60. Save money. Print for 
ATs others, big profit. Alleasy, rules sent. Write 
tEva@ee factory for catalogue presses, TYPE, cards. 
exctttion THE PRESS CO. D-23. MERIDEN. CONN. 

















Tell Us the Type of Truck 
You Need 


We Will Convince You that Up to One-Ton Capacity 


Sruckford 
Is the Lowest for First-Cost 
Lowest in Operating Expense 


Lowest Depreciation Cost 


We can explain how our 


Special Offset Bell Sprocket 


enables you to convert any Ford into a One-Ton 
Truck without mutilating or changing the Ford. 


Write for Full Particulars 


EASTERN TRUCKFORD CO., ey Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dealers who will work should write us at once. 


State Requirements and 
Ask for Folder 


© 


The Truck that does not 
need a service station 





imine 


MORI b 





A Truck that has resale 
value without depreciation 








Good Territory Still Open. Get Our Prosposition Quick. 
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that its ‘‘eanals” are belts of vegetation 
growing .beside artificial waterways has 
gained a degree of credit among scholars 
through the work of Dr. Percival Lowell 
that it never had before. 


While it 
theories often scandalized staid old scien- 


is true that. his astronomical 


tists, at the same time they attained 

hold on the popular imagination which 
has never been loosened. Moreover, Dr, 
Lowell was never laughed at, a thing which 
the 


His theories, 


is unusual in experience of most 


iconoclasts. while for a long 


time not taken seriously by conservative 
thinkers, were seized on by many writers, 
among them no less an artist than Lafea- 
dio Hearn, as bases for many tales and 
speculations, 

Dr. 
prints, came from one of the most famous 
Abbott 


brother, 


Lowell, according to the public 


families in America. President 


Lowell, of Harvard, is his and 


Amy Lowell, leader of, the vers librists, his 
sister. All the 
New England was his, 
apply it to what had previously been a 
The New York 


the way 


intellectual heritage of 


and he saw fit to 
rather desiccated science. 
Sun, 
life into a generally non-popular subject, 


commenting on he infused 


remarks: 


It is the thesis on Mars by which his 
career will be judged, his announcement of 
discoveries proving, to his satisfaction at 
least, that the red neighbor planet has 
inhabitants equal or superior in intelligence 
to terrestrials, who maintain existence on 
an aging and drying world by tapping the 
polar waters with a system of canals. The 
book that finally embodied his conclusions, 
under the sturdily affirmative title, ‘‘ Mars, 
the Abode of Life,”’ bids fair to obscure all 


his other writings. On the strength of 
this work Dr. Lowell among fellow scien- 
tists was at once acclaimed as ‘‘ America’s 


astronomer,” and 
Condensed 
the theory 


most eminent living 
castigated as a_ visionary. 
from his own condensation, 
follows: 

At a final stage in ‘the decrepitude of 
a planet, water and air, the essentials of 
organic life, disappear, water first. Mars 
is such a planet, at the stage where avail- 
able water is limited to the polar ice. The 
lines conceded to be visible on Mars, lines 
frequently thousands of miles long, must 
be the product of design rather than of 
natural causes. 

Viewed in connection with atmospheric 
conditions and seasonal color changes, they 

“indieate irrigating canals carrying the 
melted polar snows all over the planet.” 
The actual canals are too minute to be 
seen. What we see are broad strips of 
vegetation along each border stream. The 
presence of vegetation proves organic life. 
An irrigating system implies intelligent 
inhabitants. 

The cooperation, the community. of in- 
suggested by such a system _ per- 
suaded Dr. Lowell that Martian society 
must have progressed beyond factions 
and wars, and consequently must be on a 
higher plan than terrestrial society. 

His announcements took an enormous 
hold on popular imagination. They did 
more to popularize the study of astronomy 
the. college have 


terest, 


courses could 





ee 
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on done in a hundred years. Certainly he a a ie ee, se ‘ , 
as was America’s most widely known astron- fe e : 
Ts omer. In scientific circles Flagstaff was a 

ell storm-center of peculiarly heated debate. : 


For years the great objection of op- 
ponents of the theory was the lack of 











al definite proof that water exists on Mars. 
n- In 1904, Dr. Lowell announced the 
a detection of water vapor by spectrum 
th analysis. It was retorted that the vapor 
“6 might be in the earth’s atmosphere or the 
F sun’s, and that a climate teeming with 
‘h water vapor would argue no need of canals. 
st This objection, like every other, Dr. 
ie Lowell undertook to refute in great detail. 
a His last years were taken up with defensive 
utterances. Occasionally he could demol- 
i ish an ineautious opponent outright, as 


i- when he showed that the thin Arizona at- 


d mosphere gave his telescope a superior space > Me 
penetration, offsetting the larger glasses of ] he F h ristmas ( itt 


the Yerkes and Lick observatories. 


c - : ; ; 

: _ Now here for himself, but everywher« Good All Year ’Round 

: for the Martians and their water-works, Parents, boys and girls and guests are all fascinated by the royal games of Carom and 

a did Dr. Lowell openly bid for a blazing a wee eee on Brunswick Tables in cozy home surroundings. Some 
styles Ss p quickly anywhere and taken down easily after play. 





egotism ‘ Made of beautiful oak and mahogany richly inlaid—speed, accuracy and ever-level 


d recognition. The crude thing 
| smoothness—sizes to fit all homes. 


commonly means does not exist in his 








; writings. One book he dedicates to SUPERB BRUNSWICK 

Sehiaparelli, ‘‘the planetary Columbus - . 

Oo of a cae World,” k wseae priority in the Home Billiard A Tables 

a canal hypothesis he fully acknowledged. | Write, or send the coupon printed below and ) 

k But there can be no doubt that to hjs $30 Up—Pay 10c a Day mag oy, Lh a 

} mind if Schiaparelli was Columbus he | you select in your home for Chilstmas, “You can : This Brings Billiard Book FREE f 
himself was at least Cabot. pay the balance—terms as low as 10 =. £ . Ges Ws } et 

'y And altho no abuse upset his urbanity | Ball c Ete.. FREE Yj The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
in rejoinder, it is plain that he feelingly | * tues, Se, FB Dept. 41 R, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicage, Il. 

‘ep | With every Brunswick Table we give a complete 4, Send FREE, ‘postpaid, your color-book, 

classed himself among the unhonored high-class Brunswick Playing Outfit—Rack, Mark- i, = 

prophets, | peg tte ede ge 

f “Martin Luther,”’- he. wrote, ‘‘called tables in our handsome color-book—"Billiards— eC wien perstaere et hae os 

t Copernicus an upstart astrologer and a 4 ee cg, Name..... 

i fool; succeeding ages held him the great- | Address 

B est mind of his day. Darwin failed to ‘ sic RE EI ees 

. convert a single member of his generation 

? except two or three personal friends.”’ 

4 And he dwells on the pathos of Schia- | 

’ parelli’s solitary toil and the neglect of his | 

, contemporaries. | 

Professors did call Dr. Lowell a fool e 

| in about so many words. Witness one 

; genial geologist: re | ] 

' “Tt is not surprizing that Mr. Lowell, | 

| an astronomer, should have only a lay- | 


e 
| man’s knowledge of geology, but that he | a. 
should attempt to discuss . . . the more mi 
difficult problems of that science .. . is | e 


neeagesre | ee a wontag 3 

a-ans ost xy Bas io wana” goin, ta The Fehete! of sparkling table 
water that is good for you; 
lithiated for flavor and health. 


angel in the galaxy, unless it is your 
mathematician. The latter snorts of 
‘* pseudoscience ’’—Lowell’s—“‘‘ foisted upon 
a trusting public . . . work for a certain 


Your geologist is the hardest hammering 
| 
| 
| 


' notoriety, a brief but undeserved credence 15 grains of Lithia Salts 
for his pet theories.” to the gallon, 
But Dr. Lowell, we learn, was a zealous Sold everywhere in splits, 
‘ .. % » > . 
: disciple of the theory that a soft answer | pints and quarts only. 
' turneth away wrath, and so he proceeded 


to mollify the objector as best he could, 
without yielding one point from his pre- 
viously expounded stand. Says The Sun, 
in dealing with his conflicts with other 


Don’t accept ordinary waters. 


thinkers: © * 
A It must have been as much his way of Insist on genuine 


writing as his ideas that made his books 
infuriating to professors of a certain kind. 
If a gracile and limpid style, always com- The Clysmic Springs at 
prehensive to the layman, were the ear- WAUKESHA, WIS. 
mark of the charlatan, a.good many illus- 

trious ears would be marked—practically 

all the Frenchmen and William James. | 


— 


— 
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Now. at our expense, try 


Havana cigars madein bond. 
Govt. Inspection 

Only a few cigar factories 
accepted the Government's 
recent offer of supervision. 
Fomento Cubano cigars are 
made in Tampa under Uncle 
Sam's eye—Cuban-made 
without the import duty— 


assuring you unquestionable 
Havana tobacco. 


OUR FREE OFFER 


Order one hundred or more pre- 
paid. Assort boxes to sit. Smoke 
hive or six of the cigars. If they 
don't prove the best money's worth 
you ever enjoyed, you may return 





the at our an 
not owe us a cent. 

FOMENTO CUBANO SIZES 
Per Pack- 

100 ing 
Almas (a 25c Perfecto) . $15.00 25 
Cremas (a 2 for 25¢ Perfecto) 10.00 50 
(retails 10c) - 800 50 
Panatela Extra (retails 10c) 7.50 50 
Delicados(3 for 25cthin Panatela) 5.50 50 
Smokers (3 for 25c) . . . 600 50 


When 25 in box are wanted, add 50c 
per 100 tothe price (excepting Almas) 


“SAFE XMAS CIGARS 
Order us to ship to some of your 
friends or preferred customers, di- 
rect from the factory, at factory 
prices, one or more boxes Fomento 

ubano cigars made in bon 
Know that all you spend is going 
into pure, mild, Havana quality. 
is is the sure ver to a man's 
fancy. All boxes will be shipped 
with artistic holiday wrapping, 
with your 4 timed to arrive on 


December 24t 
GET ORDER PLACED 


Fomento Cubano cigars are made 

the same week as shippe ey 

reach you moist, fresh, ‘flavory. 

Send your order today to make 

sure of delivery. State preference 
ht, medium, 


“a ome’ FRET, 





DIAZ HAVANA ¢ COMPANY a 

Nassau Street Factory, Tampa, Florida 
teference: Dun, Bradstreet, or an (Retail 10c) 
Reference: Tampa Bank" “"¥ $8.00 per 100 














FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 
“The Affirmative Intellect,"’ by Chas. Ferguson. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 


The Most Useful 
Christmas 


Gift 















The largest and — 
attractive assortmen 
we have ever offered 





Here is a Christmas Gift that is really useful—one that 
isin big demand. Thousands of business men, shoppers 
and people in all walks of life are using them and many 
more are going to select them this year as Christmas gifts. 


THE ROBINSON REMINDER 


No more lost memoranda. The pages are couponed; 
put each note on a separate coupon and tear it out when 
it ceases to be of value. The pads are enclosed in a 
handsome leather case sarge size in. x 7 in., 6 cou- 
pons to the page, with’ pocket for speciz ial papers and one 
extra filler—$1.00. New fillers, 9c per doz. 

Vest Pocket Size, 3 in. x 5 in., four coupons to the page, 
with one extra fille s, tecs with 6 extra fille rs, $1.00. 
New fillers. 70c per doz. 

adies” Shopping List—2°4 in. x 3 
the page, with extra pad and pencil, $1. New fillers, 
60c ee r doze n. Name in gold on cover, 25c extra 

Besides these regular styles we are ha ph several 
new ones, especially for the Christmas trade. 
size. .....82.50 Vest pocket size. .. . 22.00 
Calf Finish, large size....... 2.00 Vest pocket size... . 
Russia al igator, large size... 1.50 Vest pocket size. ... 
If your stationer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 
ORDER AT ONCE 














+f in.—3 coupons to 





Genuine Seal, large 
in 





STATIONERS:—Write for special discounts. Order at once and 
pe prepared for the holiday demand. Order now. 


Robi Manuf Co., Dept. L, Westfield, Mass. 
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But Dr. Lowell's style is more, always 
consciously picturesque, often passional, 
oceasionally quaint with an agreeable ec- 
centricity. It suggests a poet lost, a joint 
artistic inheritance with his sister, Amy 
Lowell, the exceedingly subtle artist in 
words who is leading the free-verse cohorts. 
And his manner is debonair and some- 
times gently playful, as when he varies 
an intricate lecture to the students of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
by assuring them gravely that “the 
ancients were unfortunate in their choice 
of. planetary cognomens. With Mars so 
peaceful, Jupiter so young, and Venus 
bashfully draped in cloud, the planets’ 
names accord but ill with their tempera- 
ments.” The astronomer who could do 
that was bound to seandalize the Magi. 


He . believed he -had found a peopled 
world—and the find made him boyishly 
rapturous. Heterodoxy most foul; pro- 
fessional ethics dragged in the star-dust 
of the Milky Way! ‘To Prof. William 
Storey, sometime of Flagstaff himscel/, 


this news from a neighbor is inseribed.”’ 
The news from a neighbor is Lowell's first 
book on Mars. 

He maintained the attitude of 
ductive reasoner, - collecting his facts 
before drawing his conclusions, but the 
chronology of his publications has sup- 
plied telling ammunition for the enemy. 
He was a devoted scientist by a rather 
late election. The first decade of his 
career had been passed as a traveler study- 
ing the arts and the customs 
the Orient. 

When he came 
abruptly, at thirty-eight, 
astronomical authority—a 
conventional proceeding. 


an in- 


social of 
home in 1893, he seems 
to have turned 

hideously un- 


But his whole life had been a departure 


from the established rules of what men 
expect from hardened and astute scientists. 
He did not even live in the way scientists 
are supposed to liye, for, according to 


the aceount: 


science, 
private 
and 
to 


Not least of his sins against 
perhaps, was the independent 
means that enabled him to provide 
maintain his own observatory and 
send expeditions to far vantage - points 
in Africa and the Andes. Allowing for 
human nature, it would not strange 
if the less fortunate astronomer, boiling 
the pot in the classroom day by day, 
betrayed a special sensitiveness to the 
ethies of one thus favored. 

His exit from the Harvard faculty 
1909 with laconic disclaimers made on 
behalf of his brother, President Lowell, 
by Professor Pickering, started gossip 
that his near relatives were not much 
imprest by his scientific attainments. For 
his part he withdrew to Flagstaff, doing a 
great deal of lecturing in this country and in 
EKurope—where, altho his ideas won him 
the Janssen medal and other recognitions, 
they were said to have been skeptically 
received—and publishing books and articles 
of additions to the thesis and new charts 
of the canals. Some of his later canals not 
even his trained coworkers were able to see. 

Death came to him unheralded by night. 
The dispatches from Flagstaff make it ap- 
pear that it found him at his post. 

To the psychologists, the cosmogonists, 
and Dr. Lowell’s intimates falls the joint 
task of accounting for his passion for 
knowledge of Mars. Pending their verdict, 


be 


1916 


in | 








ONLY 


$3790 


PROTECTS 
You 
EVERY 

Day 


If you drive a Ford runabout 
1915-16 or 17 models, you need 
the new and classy, convertible 


oupet lop 


The “Koupet Top” is made ONLY 
for the Ford runabout, but is similar in 
operation to the expensive touring 
Sedan tops. Never before has so good 
a top been offered at so low a price. 

We have been making closed carriages 
since 1857. Our skill and experience is 
summed up in the Koupet Top. You 
will appreciate its style, quality, finish, 
and many other exclusive features. 

The frame is of hard wood, covered 
with best quality 32-oz. rubberized 
duck. Side panels and doors are of glass 
and may be removed in a few moments. 
The “‘Koupet Top”’ is snug in blizzard 
weather and airy in midsummer. 

The windshield is the newest double- 
acting, ventilating, automatic type. 
Both the doors and windshield are ad- 
justable to any position by patented, 
self-locking devices. They will not 
rattle, 

You can easily put the 
your own car. No skilled labor required. 
will outlast the car. 

Write for circular or order at once if you are 
ina hurry. Weight 75 lbs. Shipping weight 


110 lbs. Price F.O.B. Cars Belleville, $37.50. 
Money backif not satisfactory after 10 days use. 


*““Koupet Top” on 
It 


Heinzelman Bros. Carriage Company 
116-25 Koupet Bldg. Belleville, Ill. 
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UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR 
a ric id a book of intimate ben t-hand insights into the Russo. 

tual snapshots. $1.50 postpaid. 
NEW YORK 
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When You 


Study 
Words 


in the 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
NEW STANDARD 


DICTIONARY 


your convenience will be best this 
massive book is held by one of our special 


DICTIONARY 
STANDS oz 
HOLDERS 


If you own the Standard Dic 
tionary, write now for special 
circular and terms on the spe 
cially constructed Dictionary 
Stands, here pictured, and 
others. They are wonderful 
conveniences. 
Address a postal-card to 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Adjustable 





Top 
$10.00 


served if 
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Buffalo—Rochester Road, Erie Pr New York—a Concrete Road—Hard, Dustless, Mudless, Durable 


The Riou Should Demand Permanent Roads 


(a a . 

Should the movement to construct permanent roads gain headway, a vast volume of road bonds 
would come upon the market, and on account of the great agricultural savings effected by good 
roads over and above the savings in upkeep, such securities should form an excellent class of 


investment, provided the funds are properly expended. 
of permanent construction should be followed.” 


This is a common sense business point of view. A sound 
investment must have permanent value behind it, and 
must finance a profitable undertaking. Road bonds must 
meet these requirements if they are to have a ready sale. 
The road improvements must justify the raising of 
money to redeem the bonds and pay the interest on them 


What is a Profitable Road Undertaking? 


It is one in which the money available can be used 
to add new mileage of permanent highways instead 
of being spent for repeated renewals and repairs of 
existing roads. The road which needs rebuilding 
every few years is not an asset; it is a liability. 


What is a Permanent Road? 


In a word, it isa HARD road. It must be rigid and 
unyielding. Nothing else lasts. It takes a surface 
having the solidity of concrete to stand up under 
modern motor traffic. Swiftly moving cars and heavy 
trucks will tear less substantially built roads to pieces. 


What is a Concrete Road? 


It is built of clean sand and pebbles or broken 


stone, bound firmly together with PORTLAND crete roads can be inspected. Write or talk to your 
CEMENT. The resulting surface is as HARD and street or road authorities about it. 
**Concrete Facts about Concrete Roads’’ sent to anyone on request 
OFFICES AT 

ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS 

Hurt Building 111 West Washington St. Southwestern Life Building 
INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY NEW YORK 

Merchants Bank Building Commerce Building 101 Park Avenue 
PARKERSBURG PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 


Union Trust Building 


CONCRETE 
KOS OE: Paes 


Farmers Bank Buildm, 


Lon FARM ANE i © & 


It is important only that methods 
—(Wall Street Journal.) 


DURABLE as rock and as EVEN as a floor. 
Heavy trafic does not wear holes nor ruts in it. 
Horses do not slip, nor motor vehicles skid upon it. 


In winter it makes NO MUD,;; in summer it makes 
NO DUST. The year round concrete is in perfect 
condition. 


If You Are a Motor Car Owner 


Concrete roads are essential to your pleasure in driv- 
ing. If you are a farmer, they are indispensable to 
your business. If you area tax-payer, it is your money 
which is being spent either for new mileage of per- 
manent highways, or for endless renewals and repairs 
of old roads. 


Inspection Leads to Adoption 


Nobody can ride over the even surface of a well-laid 
stretch of concrete without realizing how desirable it 
is, how long it will last, how small must be the 
annual upkeep of a road which shows no effects from 
the heaviest motor traffic. 


Ask us for facts about the cost of building and main- 
taining concrete and the nearest point at which con- 


116 New Montgomery St. 
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A Thousand Public Buildings 
Stand as a Living Testimonial 
for Johns - Manville 


A monument to public spirit and civic 





























pride, the public building is more than a 
structure of steel and stone. It stands to 
express some phase of the community's 
activity without respect to time or the 
cycle of conditions. 

Small wonder that such buildings should 
command the skill of architect and engi- 
neer. And logical, too, that the materials 

















used should be of the highest quality. 


It is with pride that Johns- Manville can 
point to the Public Works in America’s 


















representative cities and say: “ Here are 
one or more J-M Products.” 


It is satisfying to know that this Institu- 
tion not only serves the individual, but the 
community as well. This indorsement is a 
voucher for the quality, the safety and the 
















permanence of J-M Materials and what 
to us is even of more importance, it speaks 
eloquently for the . confidence of the 

















American community in Johns- Manville. 


Asbestos roofing, asbestos shingles, asbes- 
tos packings, insulating materials for power 
plants, acoustical treatment, electrical ac- 
cessories and waterproofing are some of 
the materials that the Johns-Manville Co. 






















is contributing to the most prominent 
buildings. Se 
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Service to Public Works 















H. W. JOHNS- “MANVILLE CO., Executive Offices, 296 Madison Avenue, New York 
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a line of interpretation may be suggested 
without contempt of the court or dis- 
respect for the dead astronomer. There 
has been seen in him an esthetic, an 
intellectual adventurer, and something of 
a poet, turned physical scientist by cir- 
cumstances that must remain unknown 
until bis biographers furnish the docu- 
ments on the transition. To assume that 
the fact of being a poet invalidates his 
conclusions would be wrong. As a mere 
astronomer Poe would have said he could 
not have reasoned at all. 

The bald admitted facts about Mars 

a mad half-portion world, where specks 
of moons whiz low overhead twice daily 
and terrestrial strength could perform 
insane feats of fifty times terrestrial possi- 
hility—are enough to start the dullest 
imagination dreaming. Add to these prop- 
erties, by scientific research, an elaborate 
system of irrigation ditches to fruetify 
desert continents, and you have a con- 
ception no poet would give up without 
a struggle. 

In such Dr. 


a romance Lowell found 


himself. Testing it by every means in 
his power, setting up a great telescope 
where the ‘‘atmospheric advantages for 


were ideal, what must 
have been his eestasy when every new 
fact disclosed fitted easily, with his 
handling, into his castle in Mars, instead 
of bringing its fabric crashing about him. 

There it stands, artfully and massively 
constructed, likely to remain for years 
to come. No siege-guns now forged can 
raze it. The range is too long, and the 
weapons of the surviving defenders seem 
equal to the ordnance of their adversaries. 
Perhaps it may be the first building of a 
great arid stable city of interplanetary 
discoveries. 


space penetration” 





4 NEW WORK FOR THE COLLEGE-BOY 

“OME 
‘/ of items from the Pacific Coast to the 
effect that the girls in the Leland Stanford 
Junior University were to be given lessons 


weeks ago the papers were full 


in housekeeping, home-making, buying, 


and all phases of housewifery. . The comic 
papers, who take up everything in such an 
found it an 


unsympathetic way, oppor- 


tunity to inquire whether the girls had 
husbands, and the management of them, 


thrown in with the course. And others 


wished to know if any particular means 
had been devised whereby each girl might 
have a certificate of proficiency at saving 
money to show her suitors for the purpose 
of facilitating proposals. For surely such 
a document would command respect. 
Now, according to the Brooklyn Citizen, 
the Far West has come out again with a 
new activity, this time for the men in the 
They 


bring 


college. are already learning what 


it means to up children, we are 


assured, and it was started voluntarily by 
one of the Greek -letter societies at the 
University of Washington. The account 
tells us: 


Playing daddy to homeless waifs is the 
newest stunt of University of Washington 
fraternities. 

It started with Clarence 


jekberr, five 
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All the fresh air you want, when you 
want it, as you want it. Regulated by a 
touch of the hand. Have summer air in 
thewinter. Gives thenecessary moisture 
in your rooms. Burglar proof when in- 
stalled, 700 in Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
A Window Ventilator possessing 
simple mechanical features. A Mas- 
ter Device for overcoming the danger 
of catching cold resulting from dry 
heat or foul air. Recommended by 
Physicians and Ventilation Experts. 
Finished in wood to match any 
window frame Easy to install. 
Send to us for information. We will 
be glad to hear from able men and 
women to actas our representatives. 


Ali- Year Window Ventilator 
Manufactured b: 

The Window Ventilator Co. 
OF AMERICA 

140 Nl. Dearborn St., Chicago,U.S.A, 



















section showing Se 
how air flows into the room 








THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 


of a very striking nature. 
will ‘find fotting indelicate. 
Price, $1.0 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMP: ANY, Pubs., 


WHAT IS ART? A powerful and searching discus- 
sion of the principles and tests of true art, by Lgo Tot- 
stoy. Translated by Aytmer Mauve, Small r2mo 
cloth, 268 pages, 80c. net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Pubs., New York. 


By H. M.D. The disclosures made are 
Yet even the most sensitive 


12mo, Cloth, 197 pages. 


S. Pomeroy, 


NEW YORK 








Send for booklet, 


If You Lived 
As The Cave Man Lived 


Your health would take care of itself 

HE cave man ate coarse food and lived a strenu 

ous life inthe open, His digestive apparatus was 
suited to that kind of an existence. 
You inherit from the cave man the same internal 
mechanism, but you eat different food and you lead 
a different kind of a life. 
Hence the prevalence of constipation and its con 
stant menace to health. 
Your problem is to adjust that “‘cave man” internal 
mechanism of yours to the sedentary life and con 
centrated food of civilized man, NUJOL helps to 
accomplish this adjustment by preventing the bowel 
contents from becoming hard, thus making natural 
movements easy, It doesn’t upset the ordinary pro 
cesses of digestion and it doesn’t form a habit. 
NUJOL is bottled at the refinery and is sold only in 
pint bottles bearing the name NUJOLand the imprint 
of the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). Refuse 
substitutes—be sure that you get the genuine. 

Dept. 66 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
New 


Jersey 


Bayonne 


“THE TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name and address 


plainly on the margin below. 


RATIONAT 
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Why Smokers Do Not 
Switch From This Cigar 


Few men smoke one brand and shape of 
cigar year after year. 

When they do they are certainly well satis- 
fied because the temptation to try other kinds 
is continually before the man who smokes. 

Our Panatela holds its smok- 
ers. We have customers who 
have smoked it regularly for 
four, five, six.and seven years 
—up to fourteen years. 

In the first place it is mild. 
Then it is uniform—free burn- 
ing. Its slenderness makes it a 
prudent choice for the constant 
smoker. The tobacco it is made 
of, ard the way it is made, give 
te it a sweet and satisfying 
quality. Its cost is about half 
what you would pay for simi- 
lar quality at a regular retail 
store. We sell it to you direct 
from our factory at what would 
ordinarily be wholesale price. 

We make our Panatela with a filler 
of long Cuban-grown Havana tobacco 
a choice selected leaf that is 
never bought for cigars that retail at 
less than three for a quarter. 

The wrapper is genuine Sumatra. 

The cigar is hand-made by skilled 
adult cigarmakers in our own factory 
in which we take no little pride. 


—of 


We are proud of our factory, of our 
cigar and of our way of selling it. 


Here is Our Offer: Upon request, we 
will send fifty Shivers’ Panatelas, on 
approval, to a reader of The Literary 
Digest, express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and return the re- 
maining forty at our expense and no 
charge for the ten smoked if he is 
not satisfied with them; if he is pleased 
and keeps them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $2.50, within ten days. 

Now, why not accept our offer and 
try it? 

Our Panatela is not our only cigar. 
We make in all seventeen different 
cigars, including a line of Clear Ha- 
vana (all Havana, filler and wrapper). 
Our complete catalog, mailed on re- 
quest, shows every cigar we make. All 
are sold onthe terms of our offer above. 








Shivers’ In ordering, please use business 
Panatela stationery or give reference and state 


whether you prefer mild, medium or 
strong cigars. 


HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Inc. 


2056 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 














thisand po sma. Lore 
ance,you couldeasily have 
one to keep as your own? 

Then by, post card or letter 
simply say, “Mail Particulars. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. D 674, Chicago, Ill 








INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
By Paul Dubois, M.D, 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 50cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY; Pubs., NEW YORK 


KEEP YOUR FEET WARM 


While Mot , Driving, Huntin d 
are Meeing, Deity, Hentins ad, 


— veo Adirondack Foot Warmers 








fort 
Heavy sheepskin, wool hea, 
ten inches high. Give shoe 
size and state whether to be 
worn over shoes or hose. 


Satisfaction or Money Back 
Largest stock ponents Catalog 


buckskin gloves, ai 
mittens, moccasins = FREE 


W. C. LEONARD & Co, 
35 Main St., Saranac Lake, N.Y 
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years old, adopted by the Sigma Nu 
fraternity in a burst of big-brotherly 
sentiment. 

They found Clarence in a children’s 


home, took him to the Sigma Nu chapter- 
house, washed him, fitted him up with 
new clothes, gave him the squarest meal on 
record, and made him about the happiest 
kid alive. 

At dusk the sleepy, contented youngster 
smiled at his ‘twenty-five ‘fathers and 
brothers in one” and informed them that 
he was used to going to bed at eight. 

About fourteen helped him into his 
nightie and tucked him into his own bed 
in a corner of the large air-room. 

As the lights were turned out a plaintive, 
boyish treble began to recite, ‘‘Now I lay 
me down to sleep.” 

And big “Si” 
‘football rough-neck”’ 
fraternity, looked thoughtful for 
time in his life. 

Pledges were made that ‘‘Son’’ would 
he given a proper bringing up. And the 
spirit of these pledges, earried out rigidly 
and tenderly, has wrought a revolution in 
fraternity chapter-house life. 

Prof. Edward M. Meany, 
venerable historian and a member of 
Sigma Nu, said of fhe adoption, “It . one 
of the finest things I ever heard « I 
believe this act really means a Bey step 
toward new and vital service in the lives 
of eollegians.”’ 

When “Son” sings ‘“‘Bow Down 
Washington, ” the U. of W. campus song, 
the smoke in their pipes is very apt to get 
in the eyes of his twenty-five ‘‘ daddies.”’ 


Noble, four years a 
and noisiest in the 
the first 


Washington’s 


to 





A CORRECTION 


F Nene: following letter has been received 


from a reader in Oklahoma, in cor- 


rection of an article which appeared in this 
department in one of the recent issues. 
In view of the new light upon Oklahoma 
travel furnished by the correspondent, w« 
are glad to print it as it stands: 


Tusa, OKLA., November 18, 1916. 

Gentlemen: Asa reader of your magazine, 
I noted, in your issue of November 11, an 
article under the heading ‘‘ Heroism With- 
out a Cannon Roar,” with a statement, 
** And the tale is true, every word of it.” 

It starts out this way: “It’s midnight on 
the Oklahoma prairies. A heavy passenger- 
train, loaded with precious human freight, 
is rushing through the gloom.” 

There can he no question about the 
gloom, but, having resided in this State 
for the past eleven years, we take issue on 
the rushing. 

That part of the article can not be true. 
There is no record of any train in Okla- 
homa ever having ‘‘rushed.”’ On the con- 
trary, their movement is very conservative 
and deliberate—very. No one ean ever 
foretell the time when the train-crew will 
not stop and talk the thing over and 
discuss the feasibility of going back, ahead, 
or staying where they are—safety first, 
don’t move. They usually stay there. 

In the hunting-season when  jack- 
rabbits are ripe, instances have been 
known where the whole outfit has been 
abandoned until some have been bagged. 
We trust you ean see your way clear to 
stand corrected. 

Very truly. 
W. H. B. 


1916 








Most Useful Thing 
on —_— Tree 





Most Useful Thing 
on the Christmas Tree 


Useful? Yes! But beautiful, too. In 
its holly-adorned gift-box, the pol- 
ished Cello glows like a plump silvery 
locket, fit to grace the most sumptuous 
tree—a gift which lasts not for a few 
weeks, but for many years, bringing 
service and comfort to all the family. 


Hot Water Bottle 


A dainty blue flannel bag comes with every 
bottle and makes it still more comfortable. 
Guaranteed. Proof against hot water, leak- 
ing, or bursting. So dependable in emergen- 
cies, so convenient in the countless services 
where only a metal bottle can be used. 
Therefore give him, her or them a Cello. 


Cello, One Fifty—a new style of coppered steel 
nickeled. 3-pint size. Remarkable price of $1.50. 
Cello, Two Fifty—of nickeled copper. The finest metal 
hot water bottle that can be made. Beautiful work- 
manship and finish. Holds 3 pints. Price $2.50. 
At your dealer’s. If he hasn't the Cello 
direct from us, giving dealer's name. 
prepaid, Sat isfaction guaranteed or money back. 


A. S. CAMPBELL COMPANY 


285 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. 

















MONEY IN HONEY *"” 
fasy,in- 

teresting work. Latest Methods of bee- 25° 

keeping toldin 24 page“BeePrimer.”’Send 

for new 3 months subscription, primer, and bee catalogs to 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box 51, Hamilton, Il. 


ee a Box 
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Dauratex stvur-wear Shirts 


Specialising on this famous bargain box makes possible this 
offer of 3 Fine Duratex Shirts and 3 Handsome Silk Ties sent 
postpaid on receipt of $3 with name and address of 5 friends 
Money back if not pleased. Fine white percale shirts, assorted 
neat stripes of blue, black and lavender. Ties are sty iish, wide 
end four-in-hands, one of each color. The shirts are the pop- 
ular coat style, cuffs attached, hand laundered and very fashionable 
Sizes 14 to 17. Guaranteed to wear six months or new shirts free. 
Wonderful value for the money and well worth a tr rial. Order today 
Highest bank references, also Dun’s and Bradstreet’ 


Room 261, GOODELL & CO., Duratex Building, New York 
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SPICE OF LIFE 





Foiled.—‘‘ Dearest, I ordered to be sent 
home to-day a most beautiful hat for only 
thirty dollars. It’s a perfect love !’ 

“My darling, your love will be returned.” 
—Puck. 


Is young Feath- 


” 


Sure Proof.—Banxs—“ 
erly ‘a responsible sort of person? 
Brokres—“ Yes, he’s responsible for 
most of the mistakes in our department.” 
-Jack o’ Lantern. : 
Ready to nee ~ “ Say! What’s your 
hurry?’ 
‘I’m trying to get something for my 
wife.” 
““ What are you asking for her? "—Lifc. 
Emaciated Pleasantry.— 
food show? ”’ 
‘* Nope. What's the news from there! 
‘Our lunchroom man took a prize for 
the thinnest ham sandwich.”’—Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer. 





* Been to the 


The Way.—BysranpEr—‘‘I suppose 
you would like to take a ride without 
worrying about tires and the like? 

Mororistr (fixing a puneture)—‘ You 
bet I would.” 

BYSTANDER 

-Chaparral, 


‘ Well, here’s a car-ticket.”’ 


Fatal Symptoms.—The pretty restau- 
rant cashier had applied for a holiday. 

“T must recuperate, ” she said. “* My 
beauty is beginning to fade.” 

“That so? ”’ said the proprietor. 
makes you think so? ” 

‘The men are beginning to count their 

change.’’—( a Herald, 


“What 


‘Nor Custom ‘Stale.’ — Moruer - 
‘You were a long time in the conservatory 
with- Mr. Willing last night, my child. 
What was going on?” 

DaucutTrer—* Did you ever sit in the 
conservatory with father before you 
married him? ”’ 

Morner—‘‘ I suppose I did.’ 

DauGurer—*“ Well, mother, it’s thi 
same old world.” —Ti-Bits. 

Safe Both Ways.— 
ite composer? ”’ 

** Wagner,” replied Mr. Cumrox. 

‘You must be a student of music.” 

‘No. 1 mention Wagner for the sake 
of relieving myself of conversational strain. 
If the other man doesn’t like Wagner, he 
won’t want to hear me say another word.” 

‘And if he does? 

“ He'll want to do all the 
self.”— Washington Star. 


‘Who is your favor- 


talking him- 


Cutting.—To the great relief of the 
neighbors, the snobbish and unpopular 
Jones family were moving. While the 
furniture was being brought out 
difficulty was experienced in removing a 
pianoforte from an upper room, and some 
one proposed getting it through a large 
window and sliding it down. Then came 
u suggestion from the Jones’s next-door 
neighbor, who had long fostered the deep- 
est enmity toward them, tho until now she 
had attempted to conceal it. ‘ No,” she 
said acidly, all her pent-up bitterness at 
last showing itself in her tone, “let it 
come out as it went in—on the instalment 


system !’—Christian Register. 


some 


1916 - 





Lots of Fun — 
—and 
Education 










The many shapesof these stone blocks, 
their colors, and the unlimited combina- 
tions of these shapes and colors, make 
it an educational toy of recognized value. 
It teaches children to think and to be 
accurate, and trains the eye and hand. 


Here is the kind of toy parents de- 
light in giving to the children! Anchor 
Blocks hold unending enjoyment for 
boys and girls, because there is always 
something new to build with. this toy. 
And it is even more than a toy. 





£0 U.S. PAT OFF 


Build Forts, Armories, Bridges, Churches 


All kinds of buildings can be built with Anchor Blocks, from the very simple ones for beginners to 
large and elaborate designs, These buildings are like the real things in miniature—not mere skeletons, 

Complete instructions and books of designs are furnished with every set, which make building 
very simple and easy enough for any boy or girl. The play is not confined to set designs, however. 
Famous buildings can be reproduced in miniature, just like the real buildings—or original designs 
can be worked out by the youthful architect. 

And in less than a minute the finished structure can be dismantled and another started. Just 
push it over. No tiresome delay; no tedious labor to take the model apart. This advantage the 
Anchor Blocks possess over all other construction toys. 

Many blocks and metal pieces are included in the various sets, in different shapes and sizes, and in three 
colors: red, buff and blue. Anchor Blocks are made of stone and will not chip or break, but will last “foreve r.’ 


ORDER NOW-—Stocks Are Limited 


Go to your toy dealer's and ask to see these sets of Anchor Blocks. If he cannot supply you with the 4 

set you want, order direct from us. We will fill your order through a reliable dealer near you or send 4 

direct by Parcel Post. If the Blocks are not even better than we have stated, return them at our 

expense and your money will be prom pily refunded. a 
You cannot give your boy a better Christmas gift. Be sure to get the set you want, by order- 

ing now. Do not wait as stocks this year are limited and may be exhausted early. 4 COUPON 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE PICTURES =—=»> fon Ad Richter 
Outfit : 
No. 7 
$500 
Parcel 
Post 
Prepaid 


in Conti- 





A handsome 4-page folder, showing buildings and i- 
ous sets of Anchor Blocks ir 1 





De o... ~ “02 
74 wear: Bt. 
New York City 





W ney-back guarantee. But if tio Sap ivan, peutae 
you would like further information, fill in 4 seriptive folde or in colors, giving 
and mail the attached coupon at onc« Fa full particouls urs about Richter’s 

The folder, in addition to its hand- An B 
some pictures, tells all about Anchor 
Blocks. Mail the coupon now. N ame 
F.Ad Richter & Co.” , 

Department 102 4 
74 Washington Street o NotEe- re 
New York City If No. 7 set is desired at once, send money-order. 
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Before 
The End of War 


“After the War” has become a dull 
cry in many ears. It was raised too 
soon to be interesting now for people 
who only remember that it was pre- 
mature when first they heard it. 

The stock market anticipated war 
profits before much of these profits had 
been made. How much before peace 
is made will the market anticipate the 
end of the war? 

Will the prospect of peace profits in- 
fluence the market when peace is ac- 
tually achieved ? 

These are questions of the future as to 
which you should have a definite view. 
Send for Bulletin S-o, 

“A Long Look Ahead.” 


John, Muir, Co 
Odd Lots 


MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 

















SOUND FIRST 


MORTGAGES 


We pay 6°), Secured by Oklahoma 
Farms worth three times the value 
of the loan. The demand for these 
first mortgages in unsettled times 
indicates their unusual stability. 
First Mortgages do not shrink in 
value—they are safe and sure. In- 
terest always paid date it is due. 
Over $1,000,000 loaned and not a single 
cent lost te any investor or a single 
foreclosure sale made, Isn't a first 
mortgage the right investment for 
you? Write for booklet describing 
methods, and lists of loans from 
$300 to $10,000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., Inc 


31 State National Bank Bidg. 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


























Absolute Security 
LIBERAL INTEREST 


You cannot fail to appreciate the very unusual 
precautions we take in getting for our clients 
better mortgage investments than those ordi- 
narily offered. We invite investigation of our 
men and methods. Write for details. 

If we can secure your inquiry 

We will secure your confidence 


Georgia Mortguge-Bond Ev. 


AMlanta, Ga. 

















~ 
Steady demand for 
money for business 
FOR YOUR purposes in Atlanta 
MONEY and other parts of 
Georgia has enabled 
\ us to obtain 6 and 7% 
interest from loans on improved 
property for twenty years, with- 
out a single loss. 

Write” for explanatory booklets and 
unusual series of facsimile testimonials. 
GREEN, TILSON & McKINNEY 
1701-9 Hurt Bldg. Dept. A Atlanta, Ga. 


S 


6—7° 

















If you wish an absolutely safe invest- 

ment paying 314% every six months, write for 
% further particulars. 

Beli H ait 


Jeti 


New Orleans, La. 
















| VENTILATING 

NATHAN ‘<677277° ANKLE eee 

SATHAN> Frit in all shoes—invisible when used—for 

weak, sprained or wrenched ankles; all 2 

athletic sports; children learning tow: valk. 
At dealers or by mail. FREE booklet. 

[NATHAN ANELET SUPPORT CO_, 90-F Reade St., New York 
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OUR WAR-EXPORTS 


ROM a compilation made by The Jaur- 

nal of Commerce it appears that the 
total of our war-exports for twenty months 
ending on August 31, 1916, were valued 
at $1,473,000,000, and amounted to 21 per 
cent. only of our entire export commerce. 
In 1915 the percentage was down to 17.5, 
but in the first eight months of 1916 it rose 
to 25. Some of the interesting details in 
the compilation made by this newspaper 
are given below: 

“Exports of materials used directly on 
the field of battle for the twenty months 
amounted to $787,238,000, or 11 per cent. 
of the total export trade. Included in this 
estimate are shipments of explosives, fire- 
arms, acids, aeroplanes, and wire. In 
making the larger total of $1,473,338,000, 
there were included exports of such war- 
accessories as automobiles, motor-cycles, 


surgical instruments, and gasoline; and 
other war-supplies, such as horses and 
mules, -railway-cars, engines, metal-work- 


ing machinery, steel rails, boots and shoes. 
While a part of the latter products has 
been shipped to countries other than the 
belligerent nations, and part has been 
sold for normal use, yet it is conservative 
to place the total war-exports at one and a 
half billion dollars. The proportion of 
these products which does not reach the 
hostile forees is certainly offset by other 
materials of equal bulk which are not 
enumerated in the above calculation. 

“It seems safe to say that 25 per cent. 
of the present export trade of the country 
consists entirely of materials purchased 
for the purpose of warfare and for that 
purpose alone. Shipments of war-supplies 
for the eight months ending in August 
amounted to $853,463,000, as compared 
with $619,875,000 in the entire year of 
1915. The figures for the eight months 
compare with a total export trade of $3,- 
435,969,000 for the period and represent 
25 per cent. of that amount. The pro- 
portion of war-exports to materials used 
in normal activities is therefore increasing 
while shipments of breadstuffs are decreas- 
ing. Exports of strictly | war-supplies 
during the year 1915 amounted to $619,- 
875,000 as compared with a total export 
trade for the year of $3,547,480,000, 
making 17.5 per cent. of the figures. 
Aceordingly, while the proportion of war- 
exports to total exports in 1915 was 17.5 
per cent., the same proportion during the 
eight months of 1916 was 25 per cent. and 
is increasing. 

“In a list given below it is shown that 
exports of explosives for the eight months 
ending in August amounted to $459,- 
100,000 as compared with only $181,778,000 
for the entire year of 1915. On a similar 
basis of comparison, shipments of firearms 
increased from $12,166,000 to $19,107,000, 
and acids, used in the process of making 
munitions proper, ine rease d from $10,053,- 


000 to $28,124,000. Exports of barbed 
wire and aeroplanes also increased 
enormously. 


‘These figures indicate that by the end 
of the calendar year war-exports will have 
amounted to nearly $1,500,000,000 for the 
twelve months, as the rate of exportation 
is advancing. In a compilation made by 
The Journal of Commerce on the first of 
this year, total war-orders were found -to 
eall for nearly $2,000,000,000 worth of 
goods up to that time. The inference is that 
factories here will not have completed by 
the end of the year the orders which were 
placed during last year, and will still have 
a prolonged period of activity to complete 





—~— 


the hundreds of millions in orders which 
have been placed since that date. <A 
further conclusion to_be drawn from the 
figures is that- with the arrival of. peace 
a considerable part of the present export 
trade, amounting to 25 per cent.-at a mini- 
mum, will cease almost immediately. The 
table below gives. the. exports for eight 
months of the present year and-for- the 
entire year of 1915- under three divisions, 














Ww ar-munitions, War-ace essories, and war- 
supplies. 
Exports 
Eight Months 
: Ending 
War-munitions: Aug., 1916 Year 1915 
NN 625 datsins once $459, 100,000 $181,778,000 
_ Se eee 19,107,000 12,166,000 
iS KOS 28,12 10,053,000 
Aeroplanes. . . . . 5,418,000 
I gtk an ‘ 32,598,000 
Total. ..... $545,225,000 $242,013,000 
War-accessories: 
Automobiles... ..... $7 79 867,000 $111,180,000 
Motor-cycles...... 9 2,821,000 
Scientific instruments. . j, 1¢ 3,651,000 
Gasoline... ..... a 578,000 13,162,000 
ae $108 952,000 $130,814,000 


War-supplies: 
forses and mules 





$54,611,000 ba yy 





Railway-cars 19,637,000 
Engines 29,166,000 
Metal-working machinery 55,316,000 
Sheet rails. . 10, 35,000 
Boots and shoes. 9,821,000 








$247,048, 000 
619, 87 5,000 
8 


Total. .... 
Grand total. areas os 
Grand total munitions. . . . 


$199,286,000 
. 853,463,000 











Grand total since January 1, ae as ie: 

Tet eens: BIS... aos oss occu canceeess $3,547, 480,000 

Total eight months to August, 1916......... 35,969,000 
Total exports, 1915 and 1916........... ” $6,983,449,000 


“Shipments of other materials for the 
eight months ending in August show con- 
siderable increases. _ Exports of brass 
advanced from $26,602,000 to $203,097 ,000. 


AS TO CHANGING ONE’S INVESTMENTS 


A reader of The Wall Street Journal, be- 
lieving he had too large a proportion of his 
money invested in railroad stocks, and who 
wished to sell some of them at recent high 
prices and invest them in bonds, both gilt- 
edge and second-grade, inquired of the 
editor which bonds would be best for his 
purposes. The railroad stocks owned by 
him were these: Atchison, Union Pacific, 
Great Northern, Pennsylvania, Southern 
Pacific, Norfolk & Western, Baltimore & 
Ohio, common and preferred, Lehigh 
Valley, Louisville & Nashville, and 
Atlantic Coast Line. The editor’s reply 
is given below: 


“The railroad stocks as shown by your 
list are all excellent issues of an invest- 
ment character. You will have todee ride 
for yourself when the right time arrives to 
sell those of them’ whic +h you wish to re- 
place with bonds. We are not certain that 
the time has yet arrived when railroad 
stocks should be sold. As a general thing, 
they have advanced much less than other 
issues in the market. Of the eleven stocks 
listed, we believe Pennsylvania, which, be- 
cause of its high investment character, 
seldom moves much; Norfolk & Western, 
which already has a large advance; Lehigh 
Valley, of which the same thing might be 
said; Louisville & Nashville, whic the has 
already put its dividend rate back to 7 per 
cent., should be the ones to sell first. The 
other issues seem to have good possibilities 
for further enhancement in value that 
could not be obtained in most bonds. 

‘“‘Bonds from which the proceeds of the 
sale of the stocks might well be invested 
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2,013,000 


1,180,000 
2,821,000 
3,651,000 
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ivested 


3,449,000 
or the 
Vv con- 
brass 
97 000. 
[ENTS 
al, be- 
of his 
idwho | 
thigh | | 
h gilt- 
of the | 
for his 
ied by 
-acifie, 
uthern 
lore & 
Lehigh 
and 
reply 
fe. Greater Beauty—G D dabili 
Racer ena, 
et reater Beauty—Greater Dependability 
decide | 
ives to | : ; . 
to re- Nothing like an electric! The Milburn was the first light elec- And it is still the lowest priced 
in thet Nothing can take its place! tric—it’s the time tried light elec- _electric—a roomier, lighter, more 
rilroac : . ; tric with no hint of experiment. beautiful car without hint or | 
thing, Its convenience, its smartness, its It’s th lv light el ° : . ° ; . 
ae leanli ts fi 3 ts the only light electric which is _— suggestion of experiment—time- | 
cleanliness, its fitness for either d : 
asks otiasaa a ak Rog modern and stylish in appearance. tried and proven—for $1685. 
pach indis fond <ccotel mes MAELO Kxtistically and mechanically it sur- Milburn dealers in principal citi 
eoeter. py P é he s : passes easily all the old-fashioned * 7 a 
estern, % ol . a . 
ohiek ” it’s no we e to decide which high electrics which have been ex- If you do not know the nearest one, 
ght be electric to Duy. be perimentally lightened and lowered write us and we will send you the | 
+h_ has Of course you want a modern light in price to meet Milburn compe-. catalog and tell you where to see | 
> the low car. tition. - and try the car. 
bilities 
e that | | Established 1848 THE MILBURN WAGON COMPANY Toledo, Ohio 
" | | ; Hie > AUTOMOBILE DIVISION 
of the The Milburn Town Car—outside driven—inside capacity . ’ The Milburn Charger solves the home charging | 
four passengers—a beauty—$1005 f. 0. b. Toledo Write for catalog problem—inex pensively—e ficiently | 
is 
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BISSELL 
For Christmas 


Women everywhere are learning that 
the Bissell Vacuum Sweeper and Carpet 
simple, 


Sweeper make housecleaning 
sanitary and easy. 

The Vacuum Sweeper is powerful, yet it 
is light-running and easy to operate. It also 
has a rear-opening one-piece nozzle and dust 
bag that you find only in these machines. 

The Bissell Carpet Sweeper is to be used for 
daily sweeping. With the Vacuum Sweeper 
it makes a work-saving combination that has 
taken all the drudgery out of housecleaning 
and saves curtains, carpets, draperies, furni 
ture, etc. 

Prices are $7.50 and $9.00 for the Vacuum 
Sweepers. Bissell’s ‘“*C " Ball-Bearing 
Carpet Sweepers $3 to $ A trifle more 
in the West, South and in Canada. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Booklet on request. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of Carpet Sweeping Devices in the World 


Dept. 304, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Made in Canada, too 
BISSELL’S 
CARPET 
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There Is Always One Best Word 


to express, in speech or writing, the exact thought you have 
in mind. English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions, by 
James C. FERNALD, L.H.D., will give you just that word and 
just the right preposition to follow it. Cloth, $1.50, by mail, 
$1.62. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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Our Salesmen carry 
over $100,000 worth 


of designs which every College 
and School should see before 
selecting Class Rings or Pins. 


Simple, dignified, beautiful, last 
ing—conceived by artists and ex- 
ecuted by master craftsmen in 
QUAYLE Green Gold by— 


QUAYLE & SON, Inc. 
Steel Engravers & Jewelrymen 
Albany, N. Y. 


The house that has studied the Class 
Jewelry and Engraving tastes of Col- 
lege and School Men and Women for 
forty years. 

QUAYLE goods sold exclusively by 
our own fifty salesmen. We design, 
manufacture and sell you direct. A 
postal, and our representative will 
call: Your money back, of course, 
if dissatisfied. 


——| (2)"wawae| 
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would include Atchison general 4s, 1995, 
yielding 4.30 per cent.; Baltimore’& Ohio 4s, 
1948, yielding 4.55 per cent.; Southern 
Pacific refunding 4s, 1955, yielding’ 4.55 
per cent.; Baltimore & Ohio convertible 
416s, 1933, yielding 4.90 per cent.; all of 
which are legal for savings-bank invest- 
ments in New York State. Southern 
Railway first consolidated 5s, 1956, yield- 
ing 4.90 per cent.; Interborough Rapid 
Transit 5s, 1966, yielding 5.10 per cent.; 
New York Telephone 4s, 1939, yielding 
4.55 per cent.; Armour 44s, 1939, yielding 
5 per cent., and U.S. Steel sinking fund 5s, 
1963, yielding 4.68 per cent. With these 
we would include some of the collateral- 
secured foreign bonds offered here and the 
Anglo-French 5s, due 1920, which we con- 
sider perfectly safe. All these issues are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange.” 


THIS YEAR’S EXTRAORDINARY 
BULL MARKET 


Observers not infrequently have been 
heard to declare that the bull market of 
1916 is destined to become historie in: the 
annals of Wall Street. Stock-Exchange 
prices began to rise in this extraordinary 
market during the last week of August. 
The Financial World says it has been “*by 
far the biggest of its kind ever seen in the 
history of American stock-markets.” In 
each of sixty-nine market-days, sales ex- 
ceeded one million shares, and there were 
three days in which the total transactions 
were more than two million shares. 
Reviewing the course the the 
writer says further: 


of 


rise, 


“The movement began just at the time 
the political campaign started to get 
under way and the political antagonists 
were lining up for the memorable struggle 
which has resulted in the reelection of 
President Wilson. At the start there 
was great confidence in financial and 
speculative circles, since the unprece- 
dented prosperity of the country was 
nearly at its height, with gold imports 
rushing in at an enormous rate, and every 
ship was loaded to the topmost deck with 


supplies that had been bought here at 
famine prices. Added to this was the 
almost unanimous opinion of leading 


bankers and Wall Street habitués that the 
Republican party would be successful at 
the polls. Under these favorable auspices, 
then, the boom began. It of such 
recent occurrence that the results need not 
even be recapitulated. Suffice it to say 
that almost all industrial stocks worthy 
the name made new high records: 


is 


Total Sales 
Week of— Stocks 

August 19-25 4,931,286 
August 26-September 1 
September 2-8. . 
September 9-15. 
September 16-23 
September 
September : 
October 7-13 
October 14-20..... 
October 28-November 3. 
November 3-10 


Grand Total 








260 
6,806,13: 
9,742,031 








29 
October 6 








Fewuse . 70,073,987 

“There were only two full five-hour 
sessions of the Stock Exchange since the 
boom began in which the total transactions 


fell below 1,000,000 shares, and on two 
two-hour Saturday sessions the total 
transactions were’ in excess of 1,000,000 


shares. In the period mentioned the stock 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
gained 28 points, and there was more than 
$142,000,000 added to the market price of 
the entire capital stock of $508,000,000, 
and the total gain in values of all stocks 
listed on the Exchange was in excess of 
one billion dollars.” 
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To Avoid 
Painful 
GUMS 


Untess Yor 
can be sure that 
you will beamong 
the few and _ for- 
tunate 20% who 
avoid Painful 
Gums (or Pyor- 
rhea) after pass- 
ing 40 years of age, 
you would do well 
to take preventive 
measures. 
ly USED LN TIME, 
Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Preparation will 
positively pre- 
vent Pyorrhea or 
Riggs’ Disease 
(receding and in- 
flamed gums and 
later loosening of 
the teeth). It 
gives prompt r¢ 
lief in most cases. 





Consutr. Your 
Dentist, and he 
will probably 
prescribe the 
Preparation 
with his treat- 
ment. Remem- 
ber that his advice 
and treatment are 
indispensable. 
Use Forhan's 
daily like a denti 
frice— pleasant to 

the taste. 
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LARGE TUBE, 50¢ (as il- 
lustrated). If your drug- 
gist hasn’t it, send us his 
name with 10¢ in stamps 
2 and we will send 5 trial 
tubes (enough for your 
family and friends). 

FORHAN COMPANY, 
23 Elm 8t., New York. 
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STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer and big suc 


i gz 

. $3,000 to $10,000 Annually 

We guide you step by You can train at home 
ne. W a 





step. 











during spare tin e rrepare y 
amin: ate. Money refu' 
to our ran jond if 3 C 
f onferred. Thovs uccessful stu 





8 
terms. 3 
fr y 
ar 


olled. Low cost, y 
»dern course in Public Speaking 
w. Get our 1 le 120 page ‘‘Law Guide’’ 
books free. Send for them—now 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1252-F, Chicago 








depends so largely on 
one’s point of view 
Read Walter DeVoe’s 
:.”? “$1.10 postpaid 
Y, New York. 


Happiness Here Below 
that zt pays to cultivate optimism 
“LittLe Stuptes in Sevr-H 


EALING.”’ 
from FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPAN 





A Beautiful Xmas Gift 


Delivered prepz of the Rocky 
Mountains for $2.75. Green and blue 
flambe bow! with white swan inset. Nine 
inches wide. Also sold by leading depart- 
ment stores and gift shops. Look for the 
name H aeger on vottom of each piece. 


Write for our booklet describing full line. 
THE HAEGER POTTERIES 
Makers of Faience and Glazed Pottery 


111 MainSt., Dundee, Ill. 
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id CURRENT EVENTS 
































) THE EUROPEAN WAR 

Yor WESTERN FRONT 

that November 16.—The French recover prac- | 
tin tically all the ground lost on September | 

Teg 15, including ssoire. North of the 

for- Somme the Germans are driven out 

who of a group of houses northeast of 
nful Sailly-Saillisel. The trenches on the 
“a edge of the St. Pierre Vaast Wood 

ae remain in German hands. 
nl November 17.—London admits the par- 
q st tial success of a. German counter- 
intive attack to dislodge the British from 2 

ground won near the Butte de Warlen- 
ae o> ~ —. me a = Clie! e ° t 
i: a pushe ack along the Filers-Thilloy > | G f 
pee road and lose five machine guns. é' sy Ny nexpensive I ; 
pre- London reports that French aviators . remember your friends at Christ- 
ae ee engaged in fifty-four air-battles with mas time with something that will 
nase German. machines on November 16, make them remember you time and 
= along the Somme front. In the prog- again for months to come—to send 
Fane ress of the combat, Second Lieutenant _atoken of regard that isat a oan. 
ng of ga brings down his twenty-first aia _ can otek aan S naam 
It machine. ects your own good té ympli- 

¥90- November 18.—Allied gains are reported ments the artistic appreciation of the recipient 
ae from the Somme front, as the British eM —yet costs but a nominal sum—send a deck or two of 

“ee reach the outskirts of Grandcourt, on . 
igre the German — , and take 258 PLAYING 
a prisoners.. North of the Ancre the : 
pond British take trenches northeast of CARDS 
gee eaumont-Hamel in the direction of 
is o” Serre, which is reported as still holding Congress Cards are madt to be admired. Their backs are repro- 
reat- out. ductions in full color of great Canvases by master artists. Their 
ved British and French airplanes bombard edges are gilded like a rare volume de luxe. They have a faultless 
nt are Ostend, dropping 180 bombs, and also | air-cushion finish, Some are in the small, guaty French size. 
able. raid Zeebrugge. In an ensuing battle, | They are packed in telescoped boxes stamped in gold. Yet so rea- 
fenti, - six German planes are brought down. ra sonably priced that one does not hesitate to buy them and use them. 
nt te meee . . + Many new backs now ready for the holidays. Ask 
int to i ie day ° reported quiet your dealer 

all along the Western front, save for a ¢ . 

1 . : Bicycle Pla: Cards—Fo ral play. Favorites f 
¢ (as il- German bombardment of Fort Douau- pees andl subs qveryalann, } ome ow sboutinn ath. 
rdrug- mont, and several Allied counter- Club indexes, 

a attacks to recover St. Pierre Vaast A Book for Everybody Who Plays Cards or Wants to 
3 trial Wood, all unsuccessful Learn—The Official Rules of Card Games. 300 games. 250 
yr your N b ? 20.—B i : = that a pages. Justrevised. Send 1Scfor a copy of this new edition to 
November 20.—Berlin reports that the 
British have been forced to relinquish : THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO, . 
their hold on the western end of = 4 Dept. D2,_ Cincinnati, U.S. A. Toronto, Canada. 
Grandcourt efter a hand-grenade attack ” ms ra rs 





from the German infantry. The British 
statement is silent on this point. 

lor the fourth consecutive day, infantry 
fighti-:-, with hand-grenade battles, 
is reyorted from the Dixmude sector, 
between the Belgian and German forces. 





NEVER USE NAILS 


Every business or professional man should write 
for our practical booklets and free samples of 


Moore Push-Pins | 


LONG LIFE 


AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT, by Pearce Kintzing, M.D. 
An eminently readable book of practical advice by a 



























November 16.—The Roumanians are re- 
ported retreating along the entire 
Transylvanian front, pursued by the 
forces of General von Falkenhayn. 
Tirgu Jiu, an important railhead in 
the Jiu Valley is said to have fallen to 
the Teutonic invaders. 

In the northwest, however, the Russians 
are reported winning, having taken a 
fortified height with 100 prisoners and 

| machine guns. Reports from the Do- 

brudja convey no new developments, 
save that the Germans brand as false 
the Roumanian report of the retaking of 

Boasic. 

The Allied Army under General Sarrail is 

reported only four miles from Monastir, 

and advancing in spite of Bulgarian 
counter-attacks. Kenali and its forti- 
fications are announced abandoned by 
the Central Powers’ forces, while the 
Frenchand Russian troops take Jabyani, 
Porodin, and Velushina. The Servian 


pe + a | a * . 7 - 
nro | November 22.—The only infantry opera- | push-less Hangers and Maptacks for hanging pictures, pat pee eng Se ces as lo oe sad'clpie 
tion on the Western front reported for | h#"ts. etc., without using nails or defacing walls. i rsical : ; i 
| r ; Moore Push-Pins, Glass Heads, Steel Points exercise, physical and mental occupation, rational’ food 

ago the day is a raid by the Germans ona | Moore Push-less Hangers, 4 Sizes *) Mee. picts. | habits, ventilation, etc. Written primarily for the gen- 
— British trench south of La Bassée, when, | 7% Hanger with the Twist, ‘ pe capes I | eral reader, but with a scientific accuracy that will 
view after using hand. grenades and blowing for heavy pictures. wy commend it to the physician. 12mo, cloth, 285 pp. 
et ; é ’ MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept. 33, Philadelphia .00 net. agnal 7 
a : up most of the trench, the Teutons take | * a anes Pank & Wagnelle Co., 364-69 Fourth Ave., B. ¥. 
ee a score of prisoners and a machine gun. | 
— The general lull in operations is stated | Thi P W k 
Y to be caused by an intense fog. S en OrkKs 
: IN THE BALKANS | Like A Roller Bearing 

| 
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Examine the extreme point of a HUNT Round 
Pointed Pen and you will understand why it 
writes so smoothly. Even the extra fine styles 
will show a perfectly rounded’ point under a 


microscope. 
ROUND PEN 4 
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HUNT'S pomrep 


write more smoothly and wear longer than any 
steel pen can possibly wear, without this feature. 
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Free samples sent for 2c stamp, including 
No. 24 Ledger Pen, the most popular style. 








CAMDEN, N. J. 
Makers Hunt’s Famous Silverine Pens 
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TO INTRODUCE 


HAYNER CIGARS 


We will Send You 


25 for Sy 1 00 
PARCEL POST PAID 


THIS i is a special box containing 20 Hayner 
Standards and § Hayner Panetelas—two 
of our popular brands—which we want you 
to try so you may appreciate how fine they 
are and what a great saving 
our *‘Direct from Factory’” 

plan of selling means to you. 


5 Cigars Free 


The 20 Hayner Standards come 
to you at our regular price of 5c 
each—the five Hayner Pane- 
telas are Soledad absolutely 
free so you may have an oppor- 
tunity of trying both shapes In 
size, quality and workmanship. 
we guarantee these cigars to be 
equal to the finest you can buy 
at your dealer’s at 3 for 25c. 


Hayner Standards 


Are hand-made. long Sie 
cigars— Londres shape — 4 7 

inches long—a choice blend ‘ot 
genuine imported Havana and 
finest domestic tobaccos with 
genuine Sumatra wrapper — a 
mild, sweet and delightful 
smoke we Offer regularly at 50 
for $2.50 — postpaid. Hayner 
Panetelas are the same price as 
our Standards—panetela shape 
—a long, cool, even smoking 
cigarthatisimmensely popular. 


Direct from Factory 


Do as thousands of other men 
are doing—send us your order 
—save the profits of the whole- 
saler, jobber and dealer — cut 
out the expense of traveling 
men, store rent,clerk hire and 
other items of cost you pay 
when you buy cigars over the 
counter. We sell “Direct from 
Factory” to you—and offer you 
Hayner cigars—fine, fresh and 
fragrant— at the factory price. 


Our Money-Back Offer 


Take us upon this introductory 
offer— get acquainted with 
Hayner Cigars — when they 
arrive—smoke 8 or 10—lay aside 
all prejudice — forget the low 
price — judge these cigars 
squarely on their merits—and 
if you don’t find them pleasing 
in every way, send back the 
balance at our expense and we Cut shows exact 
will return your $1.00 without size of Hayner 
a word. Standards, 
Don’t wait—get your order in the mail today. 
You can’t lose—we take all the risk and stand 
all the expense if we fail to please you. 
Address our nearest office 


THE HAYNER CO. Desk “C” 





Dayton, 0. Washington, D. C. Boston, Mass. 
St. Louis,Mo. Kansas City, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 
Toledo, 0. Jacksonville, Fla. New Orleans, La. 
ESTABLISHED 1866 CAPITAL $500,000 














AWorking Grammar of the English Language 
by James C. Fernald, L.H.D.., is a plain, practical man- 
ual for busy people. Eliminates all mystery and makes 
the principles of English construction absolutely clear. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 net; postage 12c. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


PIPE ORGANS 


of distinction for 


RESIDENCES—with or without self-playing device 


CHURCH ORGANS 
Latest Approved Methods. Highest 
Grade Only. Established 1827 
Address 


Hook & Hastings Co. 
Kendal Green, Mass. (Dept. A 
Branches 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Dallas 
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contingent captures Gorn-Jegri, Bukri, 
Sredno-Jegri, and Don-Jegri. Later, 

three more villages and the Yarashok 
monastery are occupied by the Servians. 


At the same time, the British in eastern 
Macedonia drive ahead to Karakaska, 
southeast of the Struma, forcing the 
Bulgars to withdraw along the left bank 
of the brook of Nihor. 


November 17.—Both wings of the Allied 
Army forge ahead in Macedonia, as the 
inner forts of Monastir fall to the 
advancing Servians and French, and 
the British capture Barakli, east of the 
Struma. The fall of Monastir is ex- 
pected hourly, as the Bulgars are forced 
back another mile and are reported three 
miles from the town. The Servians 
take 300 additional prisoners, making 
the week’s total 3,900. 

The German invaders of Roumania push 
into the Wallachian plains from the 
foot-hills of the mountains. Along a 
hundred-mile front, four armies pene- 
trate fifteen to twenty miles into the 
country. As in the invasion of Bel- 
gium, the populace is reported joining 
with the military to repel the invader. 
South of the Torzburg Pass the Teutons 


take Leresti, five miles from Kimpo- 
lung. In the region of the Jacobeni, 
the Russians, taking the offensive, 


occupy several heights and take some 
prisoners. In the Dobrudja General 
Sakharoff appears to be checked by 
reenforcements to von Mackensen. 

November 18.—General Sarrail’s troops 
cut their way toward Monastir with 
bayonets, taking Bulgar trenches to 
the east of the Cerna to a depth of 800 
yards, in the midst of driving sleet and 
snow. ‘In eastern Macedonia the Brit- 
ish drive the enemy from Prosenik 
and Kumli, on the Seres railroad. 

The Teutonic invasion is reported halted 
by the Roumanians near Kimpolung, 
where 300 German prisoners are taken. 
Bucharest reports continued and violent 
fighting in the Jiu and Alt Valleys, with 


slight yielding of ground near the 
Cerna, southern Hungary, near Orsova. 
November 19.—The Russian Army at 
Orsova is reported in danger as the 
Teutons cut the railway behind the 
invaders of Hungary near the Iron 
Gates. The Teutons advance in the 


Alt Valley, while 
Roumanians announce 
taken several heights. 

Vice-Admiral Fournet, commander of 
the Anglo-French fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, presents a note to the Greek 
Government asking for the surrender 
of all arms, munitions, and artillery of 
the Greek Army with the exception of 
50,000 rifles now in actual use. 


in the Jiu Valley the 
that they have 


The Allies take Monastir. The retreat- 
ing Teutons are pursued along the 
Cerna by the Servian and French 


forces, after having burned quantities of 
supplies before beginning the retreat 
toward Prilep. The Servians also 
take Grunishte, Brnik, and Yarashok, 
reaching Height 1378. 

November 20.—The Allies push on north 
of Monastir, taking several villages, 
and reaching a point two miles beyond 
the town. 

German and Austrian troops approach 
Craiova, the capital of Wallachia and 
one of Roumania’s largest cities, at the 
same time imperiling two Roumanian 


armies of more than 100,000 men. 
Bucharest is silent on the move, tho 
Berlin reports that the Roumanian 
retreat is cut off. 

November 21.—The Roumanian armies 
are reported as apparently trapt be- 
tween two sections of von Falken- 


hayn’s invading force. The Germans 
take Craiova, 120 miles from Bucha- 


1916 














v COMFORT 


RAVELERS Checks are 


safe, convenient, econom- 


ical. 
But Wells Fargo Checks mean 
service, too. The traveler 


who carries them secures title 
to the assistance of the wide- 
spread Wells Fargo organiza- 
tion. 





They are sold in denomina- 
tions of $10, $20, $50, $100 
or $200, at apremium of one- 
half centon each dollar, with 
a minimum charge of ten 
cents. 

Wells Fargo Express Service is 
immediate, personal and safe. Use 
it for your packages. 


WELLS FARGO 
Yravelers Checks 


Ash the nearest agent or send to 51 Broadway, 
New York, for booklet, *“Travel Funds.’ 
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Is your car hard to start? 
Does it slow down on hills? 

Do you have to change g gears to 
“second” or does it fail to “pick up” on 

grades? Do lower rated h. p. cars pass 
yours on hills? Does the engine “knock”? 
Do you frequently have your valves ground? 
Do your cylinders load up with carbon ina 
hurry? Is your motor excessive on fuel and 
oli? Is it poor on compression? Does it 
pe power through 

n? Inefficient piston rings are the cause 
of all these troubles. 


K-P THREE PIECE PISTON RINGS 


are guaranteed to remedy all the above 
troubles, K-P Rings positively harness every 
ounce of power. There are so many reasons 
why K-P Rings are superior to all others, 
that we suggest that you send for our free 
book ‘ Economy and Power.” 
All up-to-date jobbers and 
dealers sell K-P Rings. 


KEYS PISTON RING 

COMPANY 
3002 Olive St. 
St. Louis, 
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rest while the Roumanian force, formerly 
holding it, retreats forty miles to Filliash. 
In the Alt Valley the Germans con- 
tinue to advance south of Red Tower 
Pass. 

Altho hampered by bad weather, the 
Servians follow the fleeing Bulgars north 
and northwest of Monastir, occupying 
a number of small towns on the way. 
Krani, on the eastern bank of Lake 
Presba, is occupied by the French. 

November 22.—The 
of the retiring Teutons cross the Bela 


Voda, and occupy Budimirtza, five 
miles from the Greek border. The 
wing which took Monastir advances 


to Paralovo and Dobr omir, to the north- 
east. The Servian force is now said 
to be aiding the Allied advance along a 
thirty-five-mile front, practically the 
whole of western Macedonia. 

The Teutonic envoys to Greece, together 
with their staffs, leave Athens for 
Kavala, in accordance with the Allied 
demand. Professor Heliopoulos, Greek 
Minister of Justice, resigns, giving as a 
reason that the pressure of the Allies 
renders a seat in the Cabinet untenable. 

London admits that the entire Rouma- 
nian defense in Wallachia is crumbling 
as the army in the Alt Valley retreats, 
and the forces in the Jiu Valley appear 
hopelessly enmeshed by von Falken- 
hayn. Berlin reports “progressing” 
near Orsova, while no announcements 
have come from Bucharest for three 
days. London is consoled by the fact 
that no prisoners have been announced 
as taken in the German bulletins, and, 
accordingly, the entire Roumanian Army 
is suppose 1d safe. 


THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 

November 17.—On San Marco Height, 
east of Géritz, several Austrian attacks 
on the Two Pines House are reported 
repulsed, altho a trench to the south- 
east is lost by the Italians, according to 
dispatches from Rome. 

November 18.—New Italian advances are 
reported from the Carso sector, as the 
troops drive the Austrians back east of 
Vertoibizza, in spite of snow-stormis and 
a temperature of twenty degrees below 
zero, Centigrade. 

November 22.—Austrian artillery activity 
in the leouao sector is reported in- 
ereasing, as a number of bombs are 
dropt on Monfaleone and Goritz. 


GENERAL 
November 16.—Berlin hears that on 
November 15 a Turkish squad of 


ng 7% ity bombarded 
‘Jairo railroad. 
made of a 


aeroplanes 
buildings on the ¢ 
Official announcement is 
Russian victory over the Turks near 
Sultanabad, in Persia, when the Turks 
are driven out of the regions of Kozazsk 
and Djan-el-Aksk, to the southward. 
The British House of Commons adopts 
without division the plan for govern- 
ment food control. It is said that Lord 
Devonport will be appointed dictator. 
November 17.—The Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs sends a strong denial of 
the report of separate peace plans for 
Russia. All the Allied countries are 


officially notified that the rumors are 
totally unfounded. 

London states that more than 30,000 
Belgians have already been deported 
by the Germans, and that the list of 
proposed deportations includes more 


than 300,000 names. 

Paris hears that a French aviator has 
bombarded Munich, flown over the 
Alps, and landed near Venice, 435 miles 
from his starting-place on the Western 
front. 

According to Lloyds seven more steam- 
ships, including two Greek, two Nor- 


Servians in pursuit 
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See Uncle Sam’s Great 
Army on Your Way to 


Ca 


lifornia 


El] Paso—the greatest concen- 
tration point for American troops 
since the civil war— and many 
other important army head- 
lie on the route of the 


quarters 


“Golden State Limited” 


and 


“Californian” 


Rock Island—El Paso- Southwestern 


—Southern Pacific 


You will see our soldiers—you 
will thrill with the sense of our 


interesting journey 


have the most 
of a lifetime, 


and at the end lies California—the 
land of eternal summer. 

Less than three days—Chicago 
— St. Louis to Los Angeles—no 
extra fare. 

Tickets permit ten day stop- 
over at El Paso. 

Automatic Block Signals 


Finest Modern All-Steel Equipment 
Superior Dining Car Service 


Rock 
Island 


Tickets, reservations, information, literature 
at any Rock Island Travel Bureau, or address 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


Room 725, La Salle Station, Chicago 












Show the Xmas Spirit ina big way for 
littlc money. Our Factory Rebuilt 
Typewriters are Ideal Xmas Gifts 
for children, students, business people. 
They save you $25 to $75 on your 

purchase, Standard Makes, thoroughly rebuilt, 
tre aie -marked and guaranteed the same as new. 
Branch stores in leading cities give prompt service, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 


Send for = 
345 Broadway, N. Y. 


High Grade Instructiop 

7 CORRESPONDENCE 

Prepares You for the Bar 
Est. 1892 I~ 





Four Courses : Porn cenrger Ootene. Feat Fost. Graduate. . Bosin ss Law 
and Bar Ex. . ses beg ach month. 
Approved by Be moh and — Unive sity Me thods, 
Standard Text-Books, Cases, Moot Court. Graduate 
Successful 
Special Free Offer—Write today for Catalog and 
Rules for admission to the Bar and Free Offer. 
CHICAGO © ORR ESPONDENCE SC MOL OF LAW 
3 Reaper Block, Chicag 











The PORTLAND Sanitary METAL 
HOT WATER BOTTLE 
and Bed Warmer. W ill « witlast a dozen 

rubber bottles & ves 50% more heat 
and keeps hot 3 times as lo mg Fla inel 
hae free x handsome and use 
Highly Polished 
‘Quality 





CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
nickel plate. Price $1.50. This 
teed, money back if not 





Bottle’’ is guar 
satisfied. At all good Drug, Hardware and 
Dept. Stores, or . dire 't by mail postpaid. 


fllustrated circular on reque 








Portland Sales Co., Mfrs., “ts Chardon St., Boston, Mass. 












10 x 12 feet “Steelcote” 
Edwards ready-to-use gar- 
age, $69.50 complete, Factory 
rice. Fireproof, Portable. 
uickly set up. All styles 
and sizes of garages and & 
portable bui ity Send 
| posta) for illustrated catalog. 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 337-387 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 








FOR THE SPEAKER, PREACHER, LECTURER 
And all others who are interested in Speech and Speaking 


TALKS ON TALKING 


Speech has become the great avenue of business, 
professional, social, and public success. No man 
is better qualified to talk on this subject than this 
author who has made it his life study. 

In this new book he deals with phrases for Talk- 
ers, The Speaking Voice, How to Tell a Story, 
Talking on Salesmanship, Men and Mannerisms, 
How to Speak in Public, Practical Hints for Speak- 
ers, The Dramatic Element, Conversation, Preach- 
ing, Care of Throat, etc., etc. 

12mo, cloth. 75c net; by mail 83c 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Ave. New York 
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United States would withdraw the 
troops under General Pershing if there 
were no attacks on the troops or Amer- 
ican territory within three months. 
Second, that the United States would 
patrol its own border, and, in the event 
of raids, would pursue the raiders into 
Mexico. Third: This pursuit would be 
made whether the Mexican Govern- 
ment agreed to it or not. 


commission only two years, and, tho 
built for transatlantic trips, had never 
been to America. She was the largest 
British liner afloat. 


wegian, and one each of Danish, Brit- 
“ish, and Italian, have been sunk 


November 18.—Russian troops near Sarny, 
southeast of Pinsk, bring down a 
Zeppelin, capturing the crew of sixteen 
thd 600 pounds of bombs. 

November 19.—Russian casualties since 
June 1 are set by, Berlin at 2,128,474, 
including more than 100,000 officers. 

November 22.—The French cabinet de- 
cides on two meatless days a week for 
France, while the making of fancy 
bread,- cake, rolls, and pastry is 
prohibited. 


The great steamship Britannic, the prop- 


THE MEXICAN SITUATION 


November 17.—El Paso reports that Gen- 
eral Trevino has taken the field against 
Villa, with 2,000 troops, the vanguard 
going to Santa Rosalia. ~ Gen. Gonzales 
Cuellar takes command at Chihuahua 
City. Carranza leaves Mexico City for 
Queretaro on horseback. 


November 21.—A memorandum is pre- 
sented to the Mexican delegation of the 
committee, in session at Atlantic City, 


FOREIGN 


November 16.—Henryk Sienkiewicz, noted 
Polish novelist and patriot, dies at 
Vevey, Switzerland, aged seventy. 








erty of. the White Star Line, and in 3 
use as a hospital ship, is torpedoed in concerning international adjustment A Reuter dispatch from Amsterdam 
the Aigean, and sinks with a loss of | between the United States and its announces that, by imperial edict, 

fifty lives. The Britannic had been in neighbor republic, to the effect that the Judaism is recognized in the new 
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Travel and Resort Directory 











| Travel and Resort Directory 


‘THE CLARK WAY SOUTH AMERICA 
Tour leaves New York 


IN TRAVEL 
Meets Every Requirement of the Most Crit- 

February 3, 1917. Visit 
eight oman, e alls of the 


ical. You are Sure to Come Again. 
SMALL GROUPS UNDER ESCORT 
jeune, The Andes, Land of 
ne Incas, Panama Canal, 


JAPAN AND CHINA 
Cuba, etc. Send for par- 


February and March, via Honolulu and Manila 
ticulars and itinerary. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
WALTER H. WOODS CO., 84 Journal Building, Boston 


January 27, East and West Coasts 
Ind Honolulu, West Indies 


| Frank C, Clark, Times Bidg., New York 
Classified 
| PERSONAL | 


| CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any | FERTILE VIRGINIA FARMS along Ches- 


d false | apeake & Ohio Rwy., at $15 an acre and up. 
watches or diamonds; for any discarde Easy terms and quick profits. Mild climate, 


































125,000 acré game preserve on 
Georgia Coast,near Jeky] Island. 
Wild turkeys, deer, ducks, and 
birds in abundance. 

Splendid fishing and boating. 
Fine motor roads, magnificent 
scenery, climate that makes 
January like June. 

Golf course at club. 
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REAL ESTATE 






maintains exceptionally good service 
the year round to 


FLORIDA 


CUBA — GEORGIA 







































Pinch s | — clubhouse open Dec. 10. 
inehurst, Southern Pines, | Rates upon request. Write for teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, oid | 
. f ipti | rich soil, abundant rainfall, plentiful and 
Camden, Columbia, Savannah | free descriptive booklet. | gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or cheap labor. Convenient to Eastern mar- 
| Through Pullman Service fr broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, P 
A\dditi ; : . I S x om dental filined ters’ gold leaf cotton, | kets, also to good schools and churches. 
Additional train commencing Jan. 3. H ew York and North, via Sea- any Cental ANINgs :bapseers £0 2 Ww for free illustrated booklet of farm 
The all. Pullman. all steel 4 board Air Line Railway. Address or auto magneto points, nothing too large or h rite for free i h So Aan 
ee © bs | too small. We send value in cash on receipt | homes just te ar eRe AWLEY Tess 
os E A B oO A R D \ J. ‘. Orem, Mgr. of goods. Your goods rpeor hme at our ex- Indus. Agt. C. & O. Rwy. 
& 4 pense should our offer be refused within ten | Room 527, Richmone. Ve. 


days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- | 


Townsend, Ga. 
‘ pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Florida Limited 


New York ~ 6:20 P.M. 





Lv. | HEALTH SEEKERS. atoms ideal Bun- 


Re 




















7 ww. Philadelphia ies 8:48 P.M. TYPEWRITER BARGAINS | galow. Ideal Climate. Ri Roome, 2 Baths, 
“Bile sw we 1 | —————____—— ~- | Large Porches, = = rite 
« (Washington Largest Stock of Typewriters in America. | Ge Pens, re 00” arn, Grounds x 
Sleepers conde 10P-M. )12: 30 N’ht PA gy i Ss, Underwoods one-fourth to one-half manu- | ‘erage. R. W. RICE, Owner 
acturer’s prices, rented anywhere, applying | 
Ar. PalmBeach- - - - 6:30A.M. rent on purchase price; free trial; installment Tucson, Arizona 
“ Miami - - - - - 900A.M. Who of us does not hope to some day pay wef RY rite for catalogue No. | . 
“ * Np ae . k ileri = hi rem 125 4 st 
ey ae aang AM. | Parisians Out of Doors” takes you to the | 1802), 34-36 West Lake Street, Chicago, I. | PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 
oe oe very heart of Parisian outdoor life—Boule- 





HIGH-VALUE PATENTS—the ONLY kind 
Wanted and BOUGHT by Manufacturers, 
Send 8c. postage for new book of v7" 1 
dinary Interest to Inventors. R.S.& A 

LACEY, 57 Barrister Bldg. -Washington. D. é 


vards—open-air cafés—parks—excursion 
points and rendezvous, such as Trouville, 
Monte Carlo, etc. It’s from the personal 
diary of F. Berkeley Smith, artist-author, 
who has himself “lived the life.’’ Very 
fully illustrated by the author and his 
friends. Cloth, 280 pages. 


One day and two nights en route; morning 
trains from Boston and Buffalo, and afternoon 
trains from Pittsburg connect. 


ADVERTISING 





WILL POSITIVELY SHOW YOU BY 
Mail how you can earn $25 to $100 a 
week writing advertisements; increase your 
earning power. Factsfree. Page-Davis Co., 
31 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Get our Resort, Hotel, Golf at and Sports Guide 
at northern offices, Boston, Buffalo, Phila- 





delphia, Baltimore, Washington or 
W. E. CONKLYN, Gen. East. Pass. Agt. 
1184 Broadway, New York 


IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 
Three books with =| hundreds of inventions 
wanted sent free. I help Re. market your 





‘Parisians Out of Doors”’ takes you to the | 
| 
| 
| 


‘‘Parisians Out of Doors’’ 





invention. Advice free. Owen, 45 








To the Tropics 


__ $1.50: Bookdealers or Postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


New York | 








*‘WHERE TO GO THIS WINTER” 


Don’t make your plans for the winter un- 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 

| the Collection Business. imited field: lit- 

tle gy ey Few opportunities so prof- 

itable. Send for “Pointers” today 

AMERICAN “COLLECTION SERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Owen Blidg., Washington, D 





Don’t lose your rights to Patent Protection. 
Send for blank form “Evidence of Concep- 
tion,”” Book, Suggestions and Advice Free. 
Lancaster & Allwine, Registered Attorneys, 
211 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D 





A Cruise 


The American Express Travel 
Department Announces 
A CRUISE TO THE WEST INDIES 
Under the American Flag 
24 RB RESTFUL DAYS away 
from Winter in the roman- 
tic American Tropics. 

First Cruise: Janu 27th 
Second Cruise: M vows § 10th 
$290 and upwards 
Ask for Booklet 
American Express Company 


Use American Express 
Travelers’ Cheques 


an Broadway, New York City 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Los An 


til you have a copy of this beautiful illustrated 
booklet. Covers the whole outdoor section of 
theSouth. Giveslistsof Hotels, Inns, etc., with 


Bates. ull information about 
SN 


Golf Links and transportation 











GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS HELP WANTED 








facilities, It is free, address Sketches, Mono- 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 
Alex, S. Thweatt, Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, 264 5th Ave., N.Y. 
Phone 2214 Madison Square. 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLI 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Ma- 
terial, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 
Musical Pieces. Entertainments for all occa- 
sions. Make U pGoods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 34, Chicago 


PANAMA 


AND WHAT IT MEANS 
By John Foster Fraser 
The only story covering every phase of every thing connected 
with the great Canal, from an Englishnian’s point of view. 
Beautifully and profusely illustrated. 
“The men, the machinery, the accomplished work, will be sharply sm og 
and real to him who reads the story.””—The Scientific American, New Yo 


Large 12mo, cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.85. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 












MEN—WOMEN WANTED. $100month. 
Government jobs. Vacancies constantly. 
Write iemotineely for list posieions obtain- 
able. ANKLIN INSTITUYE, Dept. 
S$ 120, Rochester, N. Y. 
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| 

Two luxurious 24 day cruises on spe- 
cially chartered American steamers to 

| | Cuba, Jamaica, Panama and Costa Rica. 

| Sailing Feb. 10 and Feb. 24. 

| 


California and Hawaii 
Delightful tours on the highest plane of 
travel. Frequent departures during the 
winter months. j 
Also Tours to South America, || 
Japan and China and Australasia | | 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. [| 

Dept. 5,17 Temple Place, Boston | 


Chicago San Francisco §/ 








New York Phila. 
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Poland by the Germanic kingdoms as 
a religion. 

November 19.—Marseilles is swept by a 
huge tidal wave, as a feature of one of 
the worst storms in the history of 
southern France. Great loss of life is 
believed certain, altho telegraphic con- 
nections are cut off and prevent the 
arrival of definite news. 

November 21.—Count von Lobell, German 
Minister of the Interior, announces to 
the Prussian Diet that no part of Ger- 
man Poland will be included in the new- 
ly established kingdom. 

The shortage of sugar in Switzerland 
becomes so serious, according to con- 
sular advices, that the Government 
has been asked to institute sugar-cards. 

The German Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Gottlieb von Jagow, resigns, because of 
ill health. It is understood at Berlin 
that Alfred Zimmermann is to succeed 
him. 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria and 
King of Hungary, dies at Schénbrunn 
Castle, near Vienna, at the age of 
eighty-six. He had ruled for sixty- 
eight years, many of which were marked 
by political and social turbulence, 
accompanied by a long series of 
domestic and personal disasters, be- 
lieved to be unparalleled in the life of 
a modern sovereign... His successor 
is his grandnephew, Archduke Charles 
Francis Joseph. 


DOMESTIC 


November 17.—John J. Enneking, noted 
landscape-painter, dies of pneumonia in 
Boston in his seventy-seventh year. 

‘The German U-liner Deutschland starts 
for Bremen from New London, but on 
the way out rams her convoy, sinking it, 
and, causing the loss of five lives. She 
is forced to put back for repairs, while 
the tug-owners start a damage suit, and 
the United States begins an inquiry 
into the sinking. 

November 18.—Francis M. Lyman, presi- 
dent of the Quorum of Twelve Apostles 
in the Mormon Church, dies in Salt 
Lake City of pneumonia, aged seventy- 
six. 

November 19.—Capt. John C. Clark, said 
to have been the oldest clown in 
America, dies at Long Branch, N. J., 
in his eighty-sixth year. 

Ruth Law, in an obsolete Curtiss airplane, 
breaks the American long-distance con- 
tinuous-flight record. She flies from 
Chicago to Hornell, 668 miles, without 
alighting, breaking the record made 
seventeen days before by Victor Carl- 


strom. 
November 21.—After having the damage 
of the recent ramming repaired, the 


German U-liner Deutschland sails from 
New London by daylight. 

November 22,—Charles E. Hughes con- 
cedes his defeat after the official count 
of ballots in California give that State 
to President Wilson, and telegraphs 
congratulations to the reelected Presi- 
dent. 

Judge William. C. Hook, of the United 
States District Court at Kansas City, 
announces his decision that the Adam- 
son eight-hour law is unconstitutional. 

Jacek London, Socialist and radical, and 
noted American novelist of life in the 
wilds, dies of uremic poisoning at his 
ranch near Santa Rosa, Cal., aged 
forty. < 

Formal announcement is made by the 
Navy Department that $6,000,000 ap- 
propriated by the last Congress will 
be spent on six navy-yards. It is also 
tentatively planned to build an island 
in New York harbor as a new naval 
base. 
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Commerce has its masterpieces no less re- 


nowned than art. 


Probably the greatest commercial masterpiece 
of the ages is that all-steel modern Pegasus 


of the rails, the 


Broadway Limited 


With pendulum-like regularity and accuracy this 
famous train makes its daily run between 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, faithfully 


serving the commercial interests of the nation 


Twenty hours is its time between terminals, and 
its route is the natural short line, avoiding 


excessive speed and insuring maximum comfort 


Lys. New York - - 2.45 Pg Lys. Chicago - - 12.40 Py 
** North Philadelphia 4.31 Py Ars. North Philadelphia 7.54 4g 
Ars. Chicago - - 9.454, ** New York - - 9.40 Ag 


Through Sleeping Cars between Washington, Baltimore 


and Chicago are also operated on this train. 


"ae PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The Steel Car Route 





WL 


The Standard Railroad of the World 
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YouTakeNoRisk 


This Razor is 
: GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
This Shumate “Barber” razor is so good that we dare guarantee it to you 
for life. Here's the reason—the blade is made from Tungsten Alloy Steel, which takes a keener 
edge than any ordinary steel can—and it holds it. You can use it for years without honing. The 
secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously. 
Here’s our unqualified guarantee: Buy a Shumate “Barber” razor and use it—not once, but as 
as you like. If you say after an exacting trial that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it without a wor 


r oo In remitting, mention your dealer’s name, and a chamois 
Sent postpaid, $200 lined, rust-proof case will be included with your razor. 


State whether you want light, medium or heavy blade. Heavy blade for very strong beards, 
pind Ee Shumate Razor Co., 713 Locust St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Capacity 6,000 razors daily 
ae —_ prin 
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3 SS 
The Motorist who does QC rae 


not stop to put on Weed 

Tire Chains before driving over 
wet-slippery-skiddy streets gambles 
with his life and the lives of others. 


Some men would gamble with anything, from a 


counterfeit coin to life and property and all that they 
or others hold dear. 


But at least they gamble for some stake which to 
them—if to no one else—seems worth the gamble. 
They do not risk their whole fortunes with only a few 
dollars to gain. 


Why then, if time be precious, would they risk 
all the time allotted them here on earth, for the sake 
of a few moments of it now? 


Yet, strange to say, this is just what some motorists 
do when they fail to stop to put on Tire Chains before 
driving over wet-slippery-skiddy streets. They gamble 
their automobiles, their limbs, their very lives, and the 
lives of others on the road—for no more than a little 
of their time to put on Weed Chains, the only 
dependable safeguard against skidding. 


Weed Chains for all Styles and Sizes of 
Tires are Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF WEED CHAINS 


Bridgeport Connecticut 


In Canada—Dominion Chain Co. Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 

















